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JOHN STUART MILL: 
R. MILL stands con- 
a fessed by general con- 
a 4S one of the greatest 
: “2 of the age. Even his 
Mnchest opponents cede 
“WS much, however  re- 
“etantly, while his ad- 
ters never tire of sound- 
a his praises. His success 
Sall the more significant, 
th: when we remember 
a until within the last 
--W years, he mingled little 
Public, that his views on 
me social questions are 
Sa advance of the times, 
i that much of his teach- 
de has brought him into 
‘rect antagonism with the 
gious world. — Still, 
mee he undoubtedly 
: ers the fate of many 
Nother philosopher in 
ug known to general 
faders as an intellectual 
th nt more from hearsay 
@n their actual acquaint- 
oe With his works, there 
din be no question of the 
h €ct influence his writings 
’ve had upon the public 
‘nd; and hence when the 
®ception accorded to most 
fat abstract thinkers, at 
ast during their lifetime, 
m taken into account, he 
st surely be considered 
exceptionably happy 
The volumes issued, 
t parade, from his 
, 10 have carried his 
sits to all quarters of the 
5 €, until the name of 
Gas Stuart Mill has be- 
of € a synonym for power 
end and facility of ex- 
Sition, It is not for us 
al] peculate on the cause of 
the this, though doubtless 
at Peculiar lucidity of his 
y rans had something to 
With placing him in 
pablic esteem so much 

Yond his compeers. 

our = ls weil known to 
ltr Mr. Mill was 
gen ®c'one of the members for Westminster at the 
ral election in July, 1865, and, identifying himself 
Voly the advanced Liberals, he was soon deeply in- 
€4 in the whirl of politics, his voice being heard 


Man, 
Withoy 


on y : 
Hy Nost of the graver questions that came before the | g 


UL 

Than a; Of course he was from the outset a marked 
» the praises shower 3 fri ; 

88 lay praises showered by his friends being quite 


z sh as the hostile attacks of the opposite party 
altoce ea and indeed it was a little curious, and not 
Whites unedifying, to note the diversity of opinion 
his speeches evoked. On the one hand, his 
and serie HAMeN tary career is pointed to as the bright 
Other it Successful portion of his life ; while, on the 
pat ie 1S received as the most conclusive proof that 
re = and laborious student may be in the 
.Jusiness little better than a fool. Any way, 
ape a politician merits the sympathies of the 
» tor certainly his efforts on their behalf cost 


im 
. oe even if they did not lose him his seat. 
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of the late James Mill, the historian of | 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 


(From a Photograph by Watkins, Parliament-street ). 


India and Examiner of Indian Correspondence in the 
old East India House, our great political economist 
was born in 1806. He received a private education, 
and, obtaining a clerkship in the East India House, 
radually rose until he succeeded, in 1856, to the post 
which his father had so ably filled. He retired from 
that service in 1858, with a liberal provision, on 
the transfer of the administration from the Company 
to Her Majesty’s Government. As a writer, he has 
contributed to various high-class reviews, and his com- 
pleted works embrace a “System of Logic,” published 
in 1843; “ Essays on Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy,” in 1844; “An Essay on Liberty,” ‘“ Dis- 
sertations and Discussions, Political, &e.,” and 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” in 1859 : 
“¢ Principles of Political Economy;” “ Considerations 
on Representative Government,” in 1861 ; “7 Utili- 
tarianism,” in 1862 ; “Auguste Comte and Positivism ” 
and “Examination of Sir William;Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy,” in 1865. Ci wa 
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“The  Subjection of 
Women” was published 
only a few weeks ago, yet 
few books issued this season 
have been more freely dis- 
cussed and fiercely attacked. 
Mr. Mill asks for political 
equality, where his pre- 
decessors in the field would 
have been content with 
legal justice. The claim of 
an English married woman 
to a safer standing in the 
family order is not to be 
denied by any unprejudiced 
person, but, as Mr. Mill 
puts the case, a married 
woman is “ the actual bond- 
servant” of her husband. 
At the altar she vows a 
life-long service to her lord, 
and the law compels her to 
keep that vow. 

Doubtless, in pleading for 
the equality of the sexes, 
Mr. Mill is most thoroughly 
in earnest, and believes to 
the full, whether rightly or 
wrongly it is of course not 
for us here to discuss, that 
their apportioned relative 
positions, as at present re- 
cognised by society, are 
purely conventional, and 
have no foundation in na- 
ture. If woman appears 
in any way man’s inferior, 
her spirited champion holds 
that it is entirely owing to 
the subjection in which she 
has been kept, to the ne- 
glect of her education; and 
he gracefully acknowledges 
again and again in his 
writings how largely he is 
indebted for his present posi- 
tion as a writer and thinker 
to the influence of the late 
Mrs. J. S. Mill. In the 
paragraph, for instance, 
with which he prefaces 
the Essay on the En- 
franchisement of Women, 
in the second volume of 
his “ Dissertations,” &c., he 
states: ‘So elevated was 
the general level of her 
faculties, that the highest 
poetry, philosophy, oratory, 
or art, seemed trivial by the side of her, and 
equal only to expressing some part of her mind. 
And there is no one of those modes of manifesta- 
tion in which she could not easily have taken the 
highest rank, had not her inclinations led her, for 
the most part, to content herself with being 
the inspirer, prompter, and unavowed coadjutor of 
others. . . . Yet nothing which even she could have 
written on any subject would have given an adequate 
idea of the depth and compass of her mind. As 
during life she continually detected, before anyone 
else had seemed to perceive them, those changes of 
times and circumstances which ten or twelve years 
later become subjects of general remark, so I venture ; 
to prophesy that if mankind continue to improve, their 
spiritual history for ages to come will be the pro- 
gressive working out of her thoughts and realisation of 
her conceptions.” Holding this opinion of a lady oc- 
cupying the near and dear relationship of wife, his zeal 
on behalf of the sex is not at all inexplicable. 
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By SHirRLEY GERARD, 


Author of “ With allher Faults,” “ Letters from a Country 
Cousin,” dc. 


Part IV. 
z was late when I arrived that evening at the little 


town of R , in Berkshire, and at R { found 

myself still four miles from my destination. There 
was a small open carriage awaiting me, driven by a most 
respectable old servant dressed in deep mourning, and 
whose whole appearance seemed so woe-begone that my 
surmises respecting the family whose acquaintance I was 
about to make instantly took a most sombre hue, and I 
experienced the agueish chill of dejection, which even the 
most strong-minded among us cannot always shake off 
when an encounter with some indefinite sorrow, touching 
either ourselves or others, seems inevitable. The sen- 
sation in this instance was increased by the deep sighs 
which were heaved at intervals by my companion, and by 
the low moaning of the wind, which almost invariably 
rises at the close of an October day. It was now sighing 
plaintively among the trees which bordered our road on 
either side; it was whirling the dry leaves into little 
heaps at every corner, to scatter them suddenly the next 
moment, and now and then passed across my face with 
its cold damp breath, like the touch of a large dead hand. 

The road we went seemed long and lonely to me that 
evening, but I have driven along it since, with gay com- 
panions, amid bright sunshine, and I must confess that 
under those circumstances its aspect was wholly changed. 
At length the road widened at one side into a gravelled 
curve, and presently we stopped before a handsome gate, 
between the bars of which I could see the avenue, ap- 
parently endless, and as dark as midnight from the thick 
plantations on either side. 

The heavy gates clashed behind us, the fine gravel 
grating shrilly under the wheels ; and I caught the glim- 
mer of light through the trees at intervals as we drove 
rapidly along ; then, as we emerged from the gloom, I 
saw the house itself before me, but its outlines were in- 
distinct in the dim light, and there was no sign of habi- 
tation, save in two windows on the ground floor, and in 
the fanlight above the hall-door, which threw a reflection 
upon the flight of white marble steps leading from the 
carriage drive below. 

I was admitted, and left alone in the large illuminated 
hall, and so complete was the silence that the rustle of my 
oilskin overcoat was painfully audible; while my hat, 
which slipped from the peg as I hung it up, positively 
echoed in rolling over the polished floor. As I again 
hung it more securely, I heard a door open behind me, 
and looking round I saw the interior of a room and a lady 
standing in the doorway. 

**T am Mrs. Hastings,” she said, advancing, ‘‘ and you 
are, I suppose, the gentleman I have been expecting, 

r. ” 

I told her my name, and as I followed her into the 
room I explained to her how I had heard that she re- 
quired my services. 

The room we entered was one of those comfortable con- 
necting links between dining and drawing-rooms which 
we call breakfast or morning-rooms ; and even to me, a 
stranger, it had a most homelike appearance. There was 
a bright fire, and close to it a table prepared for both 
dinner and tea. Mrs. Hastings made me take a chair 
near the fire, and moving about the table herself, she 
began to make ready, as I could see, for the addition of 
some young members to our party. She was a gentle- 
looking creature, and apparently not more than two or 
three-and-twenty—one of those women, I felt sure (and 
more intimate knowledge confirmed my supposition) who 
find good in everything, and who lavish love and tender- 
ness upon every living thing they come in contact with, 
craving love and tenderness in return. Her eyes were 
singularly soft and pretty, with a melting, brimming, yet 
earnest expression which I thought peculiarly attractive. 
I was convinced that her husband and children adored 
her, and I felt sincere sympathy for the affliction which 
caused her deep mourning dress, and threw a sorrowful 
shadow over her sweet face. 

Although perfectly self-possessed, she was a little shy. 
I noticed it in the slight hurry of her movements, her 
_half glances now and then towards me, and the faint 
colour which flushed into her face. I made a great show 
of warming myself at the splendid fire ; and, being lulled 
by the influence of its warmth, after my chilly drive, and 
by the soft movements of Mrs. Hastings at the table, I 
was fast lapsing into unconsciousness, when she, passing 
behind my chair, rang the bell close to my head, and then 
came and stood on the hearth-rug before me. — 

‘‘ T fear you have had a cold drive,” she said. “I told 
Miles to take plenty of rugs. I hope he did not forget?” 

While I was satisfying her upon this point servants came 
with dishes of hot and cold meat, tea and coffee, and all 
the etcs. for a substantial meal, and as they went out 
again, Mrs. Hastings desired one of them to ring the 
nursery bell for the children ; and presently entered two 
little girls, of apparently eight and nine. ‘‘ They are too 
old to be her daughters,” I mentally decided, as I glanced 
from them to Mrs. Hastings, to whom, indeed, they bore 
no resemblance ; they were both very fair and had pale 
brown hair falling in curls over their shoulders, and, like 
the rest of the household, they were dressed in deep 
mourning. On coming in, they ran at once to Mrs. 
Hastings, and stood one at either side, and while she 
passed an arm round the neck of each, I could see that 
they watched me curiously through their veil of hair. 

_ All constraint vanished at their entrance. Mrs. Hast- 
ings went with them to the table, and I followed willingly 
enough ; presently the little girls began to chatter, and T 
drew their attention to myself, for I saw that Mrs. 
Hastings was preoccupied ; but their brisk little tonoues 
covered her silence, and we speedily became good friends. 
The youngest told me that they had four dolls and a 
windmill, and from both I gathered little scraps of the 
family history—namely, that ‘‘papa” was somewhere a 
** preat way off,” but that he would be back before Christ. 
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mas, and that there was a baby in the house ; but even 
the bright young faces of the children became clouded 
when they mentioned the expectation of seeing their 
father, which circumstance I again vaguely attributed to 
the sorrow which, through my friends, I knew to have 
lately fallen upon them. 

I cannot explain why it was, but I felt myself strangely 
drawn towards that family of Hastings, of whose existence 
Ihad been ignorant two days before; bat I had been 
shown to my room for the night, and had sat thinking 
about them until my fire burned low, before I discovered 
that my sympathies arose, in a great degree, from my im- 
perfect knowledge of the sad circumstances which had 
brought us together. As I looked at my gentle, refined- 
mannered hostess, and at the two sweet little girls, J had 
in my mind a vague picture of a darkened room upstairs, 
in which the inanimate form of another child, perhaps 
the best loved of that loving family circle, was lying, and 
whose features it would be my painful duty to preserve to 
the best of my skill. 

Before we had parted for the night, Mrs. Hastings had 
told me that her husband was expected to arrive from 
India early in December, and at the same time she had 


made the first allusion to the business upon which I had 


come, by intimating that when I was quite rested she 
wanted me to take a picture. That was all she said. 


I was up, as I thought, in good time, the following 


morning, but before I left my room I heard the little 
girls’ voices through the house, and when I went into the 
breakfast-room Mrs. Hastings was already there; she 
was speaking to a man who looked like a steward or care- 
taker, but what they said I did not hear; it was some- 
thing about the river, and two miles down its course to 
some mills, 


When he went away she came and shook hands with 
me, and then, looking at her watch, she said it would not 
be breakfast time for nearly an hour, and proposed, in her 
own simple, natural manner, to tell me for what object 
she required my professional aid. 

“As you did not know us, Mr. Trevor,” she began, 
‘‘ when we were a happy, cheerful family, not wearing 
these black dresses and sad faces, you can scarcely under- 
stand how much we are changed of late, or how I cannot, 
even by looking forward a great, great many years, see 
any hope that we shall ever be quite the same again; the 
expectation of seeing my husband so soon nearly made 
me wild with joy a week ago, now his arrival will bea 
most trying scene, and a melancholy pleasure.” She 
spoke quietly and naturally, and with the true feeling of 
a full heart. 

‘‘T am not the mother of those two dear little girls you 
saw last night,” she continued, after a pause ; ‘ but the 
baby they told you of is my son. My husband, after the 
death of his first wife in India, came to England with his 
two youngest children, the eldest had been at. home for 
some years at school ;” here the tears welled up, and 
dropped quickly from the speaker’s soft eyes. ‘A year 
before the expiration of his leave, Mr. Hastings and I 
were married, and afew months later the death of his 
elder brother gave my husband this property ; but it was 
necessary for him to go back to India to settle his affairs 
there, which he did before the birth of our boy. But 
before he went he established us—oh, so happily !—here, 
my three step-daughters and myself; the eldest was 
almost sixteen, and therefore quite old enough to be a 
companion tome. Oh! Mr. Trevor, we were so happy ! 
not one drawback, but the necessity for my husband’s 
long absence. I would not trouble you with all these 
details, which must be uninteresting to you as a stranger, 
did they not serve to explain what follows. I love Mr. 
Hastings’ children as truly as if they were my own, and 
Grace, the eldest, was my especial favourite.” I observed 
that she spoke in the past tense, and I instantly concluded 
that it was the sudden death of this girl which had so 
grieved my new friends. 

“There was something so gentle and winning about 
her—she was so unselfish and go unspoiled—so truly in- 
nocent and childlike and trustful in everything she said 
and did, that no one could help being devotedly fond of 
her ; and yet, with all this, she had the most enthusiastic 
and romantic nature, and she was capable of conceiving 
and executing any scheme, no matter how impossible and 
self-sacrificing, to promote the happiness of those she 
loved, She was in the wildest delight when her little 
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cradle, and from my knowledge of her character I 4 


convinced that she never for one moment looked vp 
him as having come between her and her heiress-sh!P ? 
but that some one was base enough to suggest to her t a 
if he were to die the right to inherit her father’s pro 
perty would be hers again, is the only satisfactory °* 
planation I can give to myself of her subsequent 148 
conduct. I cannot tell you the exact circumstancr” 
which led to the sad result. I had gone with the t™ 
little girls to pay some visits at a considerable distane® 
and when I came back late in the afternoon I found @ 
baby’s life almost despaired of, and Grace gone. 
nurse’s story was that Miss Hastings had gone out alone, 
at her own request, with her little brother in her arms} 
and that about two hours later, when she, the nurse, wai 
in the servants’ hall at dinner, she heard the nursery b® 
ring violently, and on rushing up she found the ba 
lying insensible upon his bed ; Miss Hastings was ved 
with him. A doctor was instantly sent for, and he 84 
that the child had got either a fall or a blow, and for som? 
hours the poor little fellow’s life was in great danger. “* 
to the time of my return, so taken up were all the ser” 
vants, that Grace had not been looked for to give an 
planation of the affair, and when I went to her room sb® 
had disappeared! We remained in miserable suspe?®? 
all through that night, distracted about baby and wretche 
about Grace, but the next morning my worst fears for he™ 
proved only too true. Her footsteps were traced to t 
bank of the river which flows through the park, and 
little book, which I knew to be hers, was found in t 
grass upon the bank.” nf 

.s And you really think she has destroyed herself ? 
said, 

“‘I must think so. I have pictured the whole scene 4° 
myself. That by some unfortunate accident she hurt th? 
baby there can be no doubt, and believing him to 
dead, and fearing the imputation of having wilfully ma¢? 
away with him, added to the horror of having been eve? 
the innocent cause of his death, her peculiar temperame? 
became so wrought upon, that in utter despair she— VU" f 
it is too terrible to think of! My poor darling Grace, + 
Thad been here, I think she would have come to me and 
told me all.” 

It was evident to me that this tender-hearted woma2 
found a melancholy satisfaction in dwelling upon the fa¢ 
that her step-daughter would have sought for comfort 
and consolation from her, 

I sympathised with her most sincerely, and reflected 
how far short of the sad reality my conjectures had bee? 3 
and I was also not a little puzzled to divine how my pr? 
fessional services could be required. But at this pon 
the merry little girls came in, and, brushing away he 
tears, Mrs. Hastings took her place at the breakfast-table- 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON COUNTY 
FAMILIES. 


.T certain or uncertain intervals, not exactly, we be 
ES lieve, either annual or bienniel, a bulky volum% 
edited by the industrious Mr. Edward Walfords 
undertakes to give us the latest information as to thé 
“County Families” of the United Kingdom. A book 
of this kind puts us in mind of the books which we evé= 
and anon get from Freemasons, which tell us everything 
about Freemasonry, except what Freemasonry is. So 4 
book of “ County Families ” tells us all that we can wat 
to know, except what a “ County Family” is. Can Mr: 
Walford or anybody else tell us what it is? Etymology 
helps us not at all; every family must live in sowé@ 
county, even if it be what we take to be the smallest 
counties, the county of the town of Haverfordwest. oF 
does the usage of other languages help us at all. The 
only phrase in any other tongue that we can think of 48 
at all promising to translate it is the Italian phrase % 
contadint. Literally and grammatically, ‘‘ contadini 
and ‘‘ county people” exactly translate one another ; bu 
as far as we can venture to guess the meaning of 
“county people,” the ‘‘contadini” of Italy are just those 
who would not be “‘ county people” in England. What, 
then, is a ‘* County Family?’ We have made many 
guesses in vain. It is not necessarily a family which has 
a really ancient pedigree ; for of the families in Mr. Wal- 
ford’s book many have no pedigrees and many have shai? 
pedigrees. On the other hand we know of people whos? 
pedigree can be really traced over many centuries w2? 
find no place in the book. Birth failing us, let us tY 
wealth. This comes nearer to it; we have often sus- 
pected that a ‘*County Family” simply meant a rie) 
family ; but even this does not quite do; Mr. Walford g 
list contains the names of several people who certainlY 
are not particularly rich. Or is it a family whos? 
members are entitled to go to a county ball? This 
theory looked well, but it soon broke down before th? 
fact that, in some places at least, admission to a count 
ball may be purchased at no very ruinous cost. Sti 
we are not sure that this guess may not have, after all, 
put us on the right track. May not a County Family 
mean a family whose members, if they go to a coum 
ball, are entitled to civility when they get there? This 
however, requires some one undoubted County Family * 
start from which may show the needful civility or incivilit 
to the others. We once heard an esquire defined a5 # 
man whom another esquire would ask to dinner—a 4& 
finition which will do very well, if we have only one uh 
doubted esquire to start from. In short, Mr. Walford § 
first edition was hopeless. We made many attempts, bu 
we could find no clew. In one county we knew 
gentlemen bearing the same name, a name which each 
had taken in exchange for another name, near neighboutss 
each of them entitled to put the letters J.P. and D. 
after his name, each what igs generally understood by ® 
country gentleman ; but when we came to look for the™ 
in the Book of County Families, lo the one was taken 22 
the other left. We speculated much on the cause. Wee 
it because one had a deer-park and the other had not ? W4 
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4 because one was chairman of quarter sessions, while the 
ra €r was only an ordinary magistrate ? Or—the sugges- 
3 on was uncharitable, but it did occur to us—had one sub- 
Med to the book, while the other had not? Since then 

t. Walford has relaxed his rule, whatever it was. A 
~oOunty Family seems now simply to mean the family of a 
Justice of the peace for some county. This definition, if 
&ccepted, would no doubt greatly simplify matters ; but 
maul all County Families accept such a definition? Itisa 
act—perhaps a fact to be regretted—that some justices 
re the peace are actually appointed, without much regard 

© birth or wealth, merely because they are likely to be 
Teally useful men in public business. Can the families 
°f such justices—life peers, as it were—be entitled to 
As as County Families? For one thing at least is plain, 
iat the claim, whatever it be, to be a County Family 
Ngidly shuts out all regard to anything so lowas personal 
“istinction. It may sometimes happen that a man who 
1S entitled on other grounds to a place in Mr. Walford’s 
Volume is also entitled to distinction on some personal 
Stound. But no such claims can be admitted within the 
Sacred pages of ‘‘County Families.” For them the 
aborious editor has another place. 

The long and short of the matter is that the position 
of the County Family is in truth a position of mere wealth. 

the fact mayfbe a little disguised, but a County Family is 
Simply a rich family. A pedigree, if a pedigree can be 
either found or invented, isno doubt convenient ; it helps 
9 do something in the way of gilding and decoration ; but 
€ pedigree may be dispensed with, the wealth cannot. 
he man who has made a fortune and bought an estate 
May perhaps feel uncomfortable for a moment in the new 
Society into which he has made his way, but riches, if 
lelped by a little tact, will soon smoothe everything for 
um. And if he has any sense, he will stop and think 
that the great-grandfathers of those before whom he feels 
Uncomfortable, themselves felt equally uncomfortable 
efore the acknowledged County Families of their day. If 
lis taste leads him another way, he may practise a little 
Senealogical invention ; he may find out that_his own 
grandfather was a younger son of some County Family in 
Some distant shire, and he may comfort himself with the 
old heraldic adage that ‘‘apprentisage extinguisheth not 
gentry.” This last seems to be the normal origin of the 
ounty Family. The real founder, the man who bought 
the estate, was Mayor or Alderman, perhaps of London, 
Perhaps of some smaller place where men do make wealth. 
ut somehow the pedigree-book always adds that he or 
is father came from some place very far off, and brought 
S00d blood with him, though the particulars are not men- 
tioned. This is on the same principle on which a Scottish 
Nobleman, the beginnings of whose family may likely 
€nough be really traced to the fourteenth or even the 
thirteenth century, always has some one earlier forefather 
Who did something at the court of King Achaius. The 
esperate attempts to patch up a pedigree are sometimes 
amusing beyond measure. 

Now nothing is more certain than that, whether a 
Man’s great-grandfather made his money in a small town 
In 1760, or whether he himself made his money in a large 
town in 1860, none but the lowest minds will in either 
Case despise him for being an upstart. The man whose 
family became rich two or three generations back is not 
In himself either better or worse than the man whose 

amily became rich nineteen or twenty generations back. 

e€ man who has made himself rich, if he has done it by 
1onest means, by real energy and industry, not by fraud 
©r accident, canhardly be utterly contemptible. The only 
Case in which either of them is to be despised is where 
€lther of them attempts to dress himself out in borrowed 
Plumes. The worst is that the plumes of CountyFamilies 
of all sorts so commonly are borrowed plumes. In many 
Cases a family looks exceedingly well ; it bears a certain 
Name, it holds a certain estate, and that name and that 
€state have gone together for some centuries. Here we 
Seem at last to have found the real article ; we seem to 
lave lighted on the genuine and undoubted County 
“amily. But when we look a little further we find that 
‘tis alla delusion. Snooks of Snooksburgh has indeed 
Sone on for ages, but then the Snooks that now is is con- 
Nected by name only with the Snooks to whom the manor 
Was granted by the Conqueror. 

After all this, there undoubtedly are real County 
amilies, Families whose real forefathers have for centuries 
eld the estates which they now hold. These are the 

reality, of which the others are the pretence. 
Teality to which a certain amount of sentiment un- 
doubtedly attaches. The position is an honourable anda 
Useful one, andif it has been from generation to generation 


‘Onourably and usefully employed, the feeling of heredi- 


‘ry attachment is neither unjust nor unreasonable. 


Still it is after all a position of mere mediocrity, not to]- 
Say obscurity. One cannot forget the saying of Charles 

® Second, “ Strange that in all that time there has been 
It isa 
Position which offers a man certain advantages of which 
€ may make good use; but it does not really make him 


Neither a wise man nor a fool in the family.” 


e 


ither better or worse than other people. But, after all, 


Renta Tactivencss of the real County Family is mainly 
os imental and archaic, something which is dying out 

Ore new facts and new ideas. And if we trace up such 
*milies to the beginning, the way in which they first 
ined their estates was often less honourable than that 
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of Africa, following the course of the Nile, and marking 
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1¢ last cotton-spinner who has bought a mansion and 
es The County Family, as a reality, is becoming a 
& of the past ; what sets itself up in its place is a 
now a i The County Family, we repeat, is 
it ¢ saaebly, a rich family, and nothing more. So long as 
: 8 not turn its back upon itself, it may not only be 
But when it in- 
lames, and arms, and pedigrees, it is not honour- 
And it may sink even lower. 
contemptible beings we can conceive none more 
ptible than the upstart rich man who looks down 
< 3 means by which his wealth was made, and forsakes 
Principles which he held while he was making it. Of 
on Pes of political party, the worst is that of the man 
as Liberal while he was getting rich, but who, when 
ecome rich, turns Conseryative because it is 
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By GeEorGIAnNA C. CLARK. 


f”VERY one interested in the abolition of slavery and 
the spread of civilisation must feel that Sir Samuel 
Baker’s new expedition is one of a deeply mo- 
mentous character. A private gentleman anxious to 
devote his time and part of his fortune to the benefit of 
mankind in general, he set out during the commencement 
of the year 1861 to explore the sources of the Nile. As 


he himself points out, the spread of civilisation depends 


upon the facilities of transport that exist in a country. 


Commerce is the great civiliser, and upon civilisation 
hangs Christianity. Missionary expeditions in wild regions 


have mostly ended in failure, because the ignorant minds 
of the savages are not educated up to the point whence 


they are capable of receiving any religious training ; but 
trade once established, artificial wants are created, in- 
dustry is engendered in the struggle to supply these 
wants, polygamy, which is the greatest barrier to Chris- 
tianity, is abolished, and the work of civilisation is com- 
pleted. There are people who ignorantly suppose the 
poor savage is happy in freedom from artificial wants and 


exemption from wishes beyond his realisation ; there are 
even those who believe that he worships the Great Spirit, 


and that his prayers may be as acceptable, and are per- 
haps purer than ours. 


The true story of travellers in 
Africa reveals the savage as a mere brute, often starving, 


less from want of material for food than from ignorance 
of how to use his resources. 


It represents him as a 
cannibal and murderer, cruel, an oppressor of women, 


and totally devoid of any notion of a God or of an exist- 


ence beyond the grave. 
A mark of the progress of the times is the lively interest 
the Pasha of Egypt himself has taken in the reports of 


the English gentleman who has so bravely and_success- 


fully devoted time and money and hazarded his life in ex- 
ploring his dominions, an interest practically displayed 
by his entrusting that Englishman with an organised 
attempt to suppress the slave-trade, and to commence the 
work of civilisation by instituting regular trade, for which 
end he has given Sir Samuel carte blanche to occupy the 
whole of the district between Gondokoro, and the south- 
ern shore of the Albert N’yanza, and granted him the 
necessary means and resources. It is not the first time 
that Egyptian authorities have promised support to 
European efforts to suppress the slave-trade, promises 
which have not been realised ; but we have great reason 
to hope now that the co-operation of the Viceroy of 
Egypt is sincere, and that he really intends to add these 
valuable districts of savage land to his kingdom, to 
suppress enormities and make the first step in the onward 
march of national progress. 

To understand a subject fully, which is likely to be 
one of the leading topics of the day, and, we hope, an 


important matter of history to a future generation, it 


will be first necessary to dot upon the map the places of 
This may easily be done by taking a map 


Khartoum, on the 15th degree of latitude and_ the 32nd 
of longitude. Lower down, still following the White Nile, 


Gondokoro, on the 5th degree of latitude and 32nd of 
longitude. 
degree of longitude and the 2nd of latitude to the 2nd 
latitude below the equator and the 29th longitude. 
Victoria N’yanza 32nd to the 35th degrees of longitude, 
and half a-degree above the equator to nearly 3 below it. 


The Albert N’yanza slopes from the 32nd 
The 


Speke and Grant were already on the road to the dis. 

covery of the Victoria N’yanza, one of the great basins of 
the Nile, when Sir Samuel, then Mr. Baker, set out on 
his expedition, to which a tone of romance is lent by his 
being accompanied by a young and handsome wife, a 
golden-haired girl of nineteen summers, with whom he 
vainly remonstrated, representing the dangers and hard- 
ships of the road, and begging her to remain at home 
waiting his return. Determined with woman’s devotion 
to share his fate, and rather die with him than live sepa- 
rated, she passed five years of privation and adventure in 
savage latitudes, her strong constitution fortunately bear- 
ing her through all difficulties, though not without ill- 
ness and suffering. At one time she lay prostrate and help- 
less with ague, at another her life seemingly had left her, 
as she lay for days unconscious from the effects of sunstroke; 
and she once went in mortal terror of King Kamrasi, 
who wished to detain her ii exchange for one of his own 
wives, whom he generously offered her husband as a sub- 
stitute. Often risking death with him—she was yet, by 
her courage, forethought, and tact several times the means 
of saving his life, which she had proved by her devotion 
was dearer to her than her own. 
The curse of the White Nile is slavery. Parties of 
Turks of one or two hundred men, under a leader, calling 
themselves “traders,” annually visit places on the Nile 
between Khartoum and the Albert N’yanza, ostensibly to 
procure ivory, but really to make murderous raids upon 
the helpless inhabitants, slaughtering the men, and carry- 
ing off the herds of cattle, which they exchange for ivory, 
and the women and children, whom they bear away. to 
sell as slaves. ; 

A Turk wishing to commence as a trader, and having 
no capital, borrows money at cent. per cent. interest, 
hires a hundred or a hundred and fifty men, who, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, receive five months 
wages in advance. He then proceeds on his route, 
bivouacs amongst the savages, offers to assist their king 
against his enemies, enters the hostile quarters as an 
ally of the black king, massacres the whole of the male 
population, over whom he has the advantage of firearms, 
captures the women and children and the herds. He has 
not long returned to the head-quarters of the black king 
he pretended to assist before he turns upon him also, 
repeats his work of destruction, barters his herds of 
cattle for ivory with the next tribe he encounters, and 
returns to Khartoum with ivory and slaves, having made 
probably 5,0007. by a venture which has not cost him 
more than 1,0001., perhaps considerably less. Hence- 
forth he is a capitalist, and drives a lucrative trade, 
This trade, be it understood, is illicit, and against the 
laws, but these are quite inefficient to stop it. Khartoum 


is a military station of the Egyptian Government, and 
the last outpost of civilisation, if such an epithet can be 
given to a town where truth and honesty seem unknown, 
and ignorance, corruption, and cupidity are rife. 

Everyone is aware that for centuries the sources of the 
Nile have been enveloped in great mystery. The ancients 
had attempted their discovery in yain—the Romans were 
baftled in their efforts, and in later times the celebrated 
Viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet Ali Pasha, added his name 
to the list of disappointed travellers. It was reserved for 
English individual enterprise to solve the mystery of ages. 
Bruce discovered the source of the Blue Nile, a great 
branch, but not the main branch, of the mighty river 
whose overflowings annually render fertile a country 
where rain never falls. Captains Grant and Speke dis- 
covered in 1858 the Victoria N’yanza, an immense body 
of water, marked heart-shaped on the map, the pointed 
end southwards. ‘They were engaged from 1858 to 1862 
exploring the adjacent country, and materially helped Sir 
Samuel by the valuable information and advice they gave 
him at Gondokoro, where they met him on their return, 
The Albert N’yanza, discovered by Baker in 1864, is about 
three parts of the width of the Victoria, a neck of water 
in shape, and more than twice the length of the Victoria, 
as far as explored by the discoverers. Its western shores 
are embellished by picturesque waterfalls, some of 
them 10,000 feet high, by mountains reaching 500 feet 
above the lake to 5,000 feet, by forests and jungles. On 
the east side the Blue Mountains rise 7,000 feet above 
its level, and on the south-west extremity Mount 
M‘fumbiro attains an altitude of 10,000. At present 
Africa on the banks of the Nile yields nothing worth 
the expense of carriage to Europe, except ivory ; 
but the ground in many parts is fertile, in 
some, such as the banks of this lake, exquisitely pic- 
turesque. There is room and scope for colonies, and 
future nations possibly naturalised on this spot will 
associate the name of Sir Samuel Baker with its early 
history, and remember him for ever as its discoverer. But 
should he succeed in his philanthropic efforts to abolish 
the slave-trade and ameliorate the condition of the herds 
of miserable and benighted savages whom he has encoun- 
tered, he will add a still more glorious and Christian 
triumph to his name. ‘The number of explorers—all 
Englishmen—who have made Africa the field of their 
labours for the twenty years antecedent to Sir Samuel 
Baker’s discovery give some notion of the difficulty of 
such a success. Their names are, Richardson and Over- 
weg in 1845-46 ; Anderson, Esq., 1853 ; Dr. Barth, 1855; 
Rey. Dr. Livingstone, 1849-56 ; Dr. Vogel, 1853; Consul 
Petherick, 1860; Captain Speke, 1860; Dr. Behe, 1860; 
Sir Samuel Baker, 1864—the date of his discovery of 
Albert Nyanza. Of his difficulties, so bravely encountered 
and so resolutely overcome, and so touchingly shared by 
his wife, we can afford a notion to such of our readers 
as may not be well acquainted with the subject, by giving 
a brief resumé of the perilous journey itself. 

(To be continued.) 
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GpARGE towns, as now constructed and composed, are 
J | undoubtedly filled with risks to life from which the 
@ country is exempt. The aggregation of mankind and 
other animals in large masses is a state apparently unfa- 
vourable to physical health. It is conceded that it is 
chiefly under such circumstances that the various 
epidemics which occasionally afflict man and beast arise. 
There are certain diseases, such as scrofula, rickets (or 
softening of the bones), consumption, and the tormenting 
and fatal affections called nervous, which may be con- 
sidered almost as peculiar to the great city, where they 
generally originate and abound, while they are compa- 
ratively unknown in rural districts. 

There is, apart from the plagues, pestilences, and pecu- 
liar diseases which are generated by the ferment of a 
crowded population, a general state of physical degenera- 
tion which no inhabitant of a crowded city or town can 
long escape. People when close together in great numbers 
becomes mutually poisonous. It would be difficult to 
measure with precision the degree of virulence to be 
attributed to each corrupting element of a city life. There 
can be, however, no doubt that the mere emanation from 
the animal body and its feculence form the main con- 
stituent of the poison, The most fatal distempers which 
afflict mankind thus unquestionably arise, but even where 
there is no apparent disease there is not positive heaith. 
The ordinary condition of each inhabitant of a large city 
is aneutral one. He is neither well nor ill. Though his 
state may be compatible with a tolerable enjoyment of life, 
ho wants that robustness which gives the consciousness of 
perfect health, and seems to defy the attack of disease. 
He, on the contrary, is in such a state of low vitality that 
he trembles at every mite in the air, and is blown like a 
piece of unresisting flesh by every flying corruption. — 

The degeneration which ensues from a prolonged city 
life has been termed the anemia of large cities. The word 
anemia means bloodlessness ; but by this it is not in- 
tended to convey the idea that the circulating fluid in 
the human body is diminished in quantity, but that its 
quality is deteriorated. The blood of the resident of a 
populous place is generally poorer than that of a country- 
man. It contains less of iron and fof those elements 
which are essential to the formation of tough and elastic 
muscle, hard bone, and sound nerve, while it is drenched 
with innutritious water. The normal or usual condition 
of the citizen is very much like that of a patient just 
recovering from a long and severe illness, with the differ- 
ence, however, that the latter tends to improvement and 
the former to deterioration. Both are weak, pale, languid, 
only capable of exertion under excitzment, and liable to 
suffer from exposure to the ordinary causes of ill health. 

That in the course of time the hygieneof large cities will 
be so thoroughly understood that their evils will be re- 
moved by a wise legislation, we doubt not. The great 
object should be to diffuse as far as possible that aggrega- 
tion of people rendered more or less necessary by the 
requirements of modern civilisation. The improved modes 


of communication will render this much easier 30 the 
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future than it has been in the past. Those whose voca- 
tions call them to the large towns will be able, by the 
railways and steamers, to pass their nights and holidays 
in the country. There will be no further occasion for 
these aggregations of human beings in factories, colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and benevolent institutions of all kinds 
which we squeeze into our towns. There should be 
especially no city establishments for the treatment of 
the sick in large numbers. Receiving stations for 
cases of accident and sudden attacks of disease are 
all that are necessary, and these cannot be too 
numerous and widely scattered. Sir James Simpson, the 
celebrated professor of the University of Edinburgh, has 
lately, in a deliberate report on the subject, emphatically 
denounced all large hospitals as so many sources of 
putrid fermentation, and consequently generators of 
human disease. He advocates the use of small structures 
of a single story, to be placed in the open country at a 
considerable distance apart, so that there may never be 
more than two or three sick people or so under the same 
roof and within breathing distance of each other. We 
have often been surprised that parents should be so 
anxious to fill the city boarding-schools with their children, 
many of whom are thus withdrawn from the pure, free 
air of the country, and exposed to the wilting touch and 
poisonous breath of a civic multitude. While our cities 
remain as crowded as they are, and such unnecessary 
concentrations of humanity as hospitals, asylums, 
colleges, schools, and other thronged institutions are 
allowed, it is not difficult to decide between the compa- 
rative wholesomeness of town or country. 
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FEMALE poacher is not one who lays running 

nooses for hares and rabbits, or who goes out on 

cloudy nights for the chance of knocking over a 
pheasant or so, but one who trespasses on the erotic pre- 
serves of her sisters, and who likes nothing so well as to 
invade the rights which the formal assignment of a man 
by betrothal or marriage has bestowed on another woman. 
In a society like ours, where women are so greatly in ex- 
cess of men, poachers necessarily abound ; and we can- 
not enter a drawing-room where we do not find them 
plying their vocation, making pleasant sport enough for 
the husbands, if but meagre entertainment for the wives. 
But a poacher who knows her business, and prefers a 
snug and safe corner to one that has more dash and ex- 
citement and triumphal éc/at, but also more danger, is 
careful not to carry on her game too openly ; and, above 
all, she is careful not to offend the wife. On the con- 
trary, a poacher of the wary kind is the wife’s most inti- 
mate friend ; and with an eye to future indemnification 
and the cleverest method of laying foundations, is always 
ready to devote herself to her when the husband is ab- 
sent or engaged. Of course she has a stupid time of it; 
but then there are arid tracts everywhere, and making the 
bricks for a future pyramid is by no means the liveliest 
part of the proceeding. Her method is wise if not amus- 
ing ; for by it she hoodwinks both society and the wife 
for a time, and under cover of a masked battery 
makes so much the better practice. It is only by slow 
degrees that the wife finds out the real meaning of the 
poacher’s demonstrative affection. 

The poacher is frequently a young lady of artless 
manners and gushing tendencies; strict in theoretical 
morals when she can be brought to book, but notorious 
for a certain vagueness of vision, sometimes called guile- 
lessness, which can neither forsee consequences nor calcu- 
late effects. Intending no evil, so she says—and we are 
bound to take her at her word—she does undoubtedly 
allow herself very considerable latitude ; and her manners 
to men, though pretty, and undeniably taking, would be 
risky even for Arcadia, where all men are pure and all 
women innocent. But for sinful passionate England, 
where our very chits know more than is good for them, 
and our full-blown dowagers have ferreted out every 
secret of vice, they are even more than risky. So soon 
as her friend is engaged or married she takes up quite a 
sisterly tone towards the preserve, assuming that his 
state makes him something quite different from the ordi- 
nary man, and that henceforth he is safe and she may be 
free. She gets into the way of calling him by his Chris- 
tian name, with the prefix of ‘ dear” and ‘‘ old,” as the 
still more distinct assumption of sisterliness ; and she 
generally kisses him when she sees him. As she kisses a 
brother, she says, if this unusual though pleasant habit 
of hers is objected to by the more conventional of her 
friends, whom she calls ill-natured and suspicious. Be- 
sides, is not the wife standing by while this innocent 
little ceremony is about? and what harm can there be in 
it if she sees it and does not object? All very well; but 
the wife is not always standing by, and the chances are— 
human nature being but a rickety concern at the best— 
that the ceremony which is so innocent in her presence 
acquires a somewhat different tone and flavour in her ab- 
sence. This, of course, the poacher will not admit—in- 
deed, passionately denies ; but then poachers never do 
confess their trade, and their snares and traps are for any- 
thing but unlawful game. 

_ Ifthe poacher is of a defiant nature, and fond of show- 


ing her power, she does not care to make friends with the | 


wife ; and then it is open war, and not a masked battery, 
with certain discomfiture to one or the other in the 
future. Itis such an exquisite delight to some women 
to make men regret on their account—to make them 
mourn over the infatuation which impelled them to act so 
rashly, so prematurely, If only they had waited ! if only 
they had foreseen the possibilities lying for them in that 
que rtd renee by the way, they never 
would have see ali but for the very acci ei 
panier se _ But hey, aN ie forget thes ee oF oa 
out the circumstances they desire, without taki i 
consideration the facts which led up to them, andes Ree 
they do not desire. When a woman of this kind receives 
the uncomfortable confession of a husband just beginning 
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to be dissatisfied with his choice ; when he tells her with 
a deprecating sigh—kindness warring with his discontent, 
and the remembrance of his old dreams tempering the 
harshness of his waking reality—that his wife is all very 
well, the best creature in the world, he dare say, a great 
deal to good for him ; but O, so little suited to him !— 
such a one as_ herself, for instance (if hard hit, her very 
self), is just the ideal for which his whole nature longs— 
the very woman cut out for him, and the one he ought to 
have married—she has attained one of the great ends 
of her ambition ; she has come between a wife and her 
preserve, and has carried off the best of the produce. 
‘These are the women who go about the world trying the 
hearts of all men; putting out their strength to bind in 
their own chains every man already sworn to another 
woman ; and who, devoured by the coquett’s lust of con- 
quest and the poacher’s insatiate desire of unlawful hold- 
ing, care nothing for the happiness they blight, for the 
home they curse, for the fidelity they destroy ; satisfied 
if they can say to themselves, ‘‘ I have won, and he loves 
me the best.” 

These women are the most pitiless seourges of married 
life that can be admitted within the four walls of home. 
There is not a passing coolness which they do not try to 
consolidate into an enduring estrangement, not a femi- 
nine weakness on the part of the wife which they do not 
artfully depict as a crime ; the husband never leaves them 
without a feeling of irritation against his lot, without a 
sensation of chains and the galling thereof; they infuse 
into him a poison to which they themselves are the only 
antidote, and attach him to themselves only by detaching 
him from his wife. Jealous and exacting, they cannot 
bear to share the very rights they invade ; and a poacher 
of this kind is the Attila of domestic life—tyrant and 
destroyer, invader and oppressor, in one. 

But all poachers are not so bad as this; and some, 
indeed, are of a really amiable and soothing influence in 
the home, making no severance or disturbance between 
man and wife, but, on the contrary, smoothing away the 
little roughnesses that must sometimes arise in the most 
silky fabric ; and, perhaps unconsciously, trying to make 
up for the wrong they have done her, are the wife’s true 
friends, and stand by her gallantly even when the husband 
whom they have poached finds fault with her. These are 
women of unexacting temper and a fine sense of justice ; 
neither of which is a characteristic of the ordinary 
woman ; who know therefore that they can hold only the 
outskirts of the preserved domain, and that they have 
no business to hold even these ; and that they must con- 
tent themselves with but lowly gains in their more than 
questionable position. And this kind, too, unfortunately 
for themselves, have for the most part a sincere love for 
the man ; and sincere love, even of the poaching sort, 
makes true women unselfish. For which cause they do 
their best to make the husband contented with his in- 
evitable condition, caring to come in only as pleasant ad- 
denda, wishing to contribute to his happiness rather than 
to secure their own, and at the same time careful not to 
shake the wife’s position nor disturb her happiness. It 
seems to me, speaking as I do from the man’s point of 
view, that a wife might do worse than shut her eyes to 
the poaching part of the business if she has such a friend 
at her elbow ; that is, if she cares for happiness beyond 
exclusiveness, and for the spirit and essence of love 
rather than for its mere name. 

Other women care for poaching only as an amusement, 
and to keep their handsin. As they cannot get single 
men to flirt with, they are driven to take up with hus- 
bands, and, being of a philosophical turn of mind, they 
make the best of their material. Besides, married men 
are so safe! The most imprudent woman cannot so far 
commit herself that she shall be forced to carry her 
‘*bag ” for life. She may damage her character, cer- 
tainly ; but a poacher is by no means over-sensitive on 
this score, and, provided she has her game, does not 
count too critically the cost of the candle; and one of 
this kind would rather lose her character than her liberty, 
unless sold at a high price. Now witha single man there 
must come that horrid proposal; when she must either 
accept him if she has gone very far, or lose a useful 
lover and the fun resulting if she refuses him ; and either 
way it is a bore. But a married man is in a very different 
position. Granting that she does get so much entangled 
with him that he actually proposes an elopement—married 
men do sometimes run away from their wives—cannot she 
refuse him on the loftiest grounds? Has she not religion, 
morality, and society on her side? And a proposal that 
would ruin her social standing, though it might not per- 
haps very much deteriorate her morals, can always be set 
aside on these grounds as impious and impossible. Where- 
fore, married men are safe so far as ultimate consequences 
are concerned ; besides being (like married women) far 
pleasanter than single ones to flirt with. On their side, 
too, they are not afraid of being hooked. Even if they 
go beyond the borders, they cannot be forced to marry 
any girl they may have flirted with; English law, luckily 
for them, not recognising polygamy ; so that on the whole 
the poacher makes a good time of it, and keeps her hand 
in to some purpose. 

And what if, quite unintentionally—we will give her 
own plea for what it is worth—she does disturb the peace 
of a poor unoffending woman ?—what if she does ruin the 
happiness of an estimable household ?—she has had her 
hour of fun, and she has vindicated her right of poaching 
on. her neighbour’s manor; and she has taught that 
neighbour the great fact that she holds her husband’s 
love, if she holds it at all, on sufferance, and by her 
own generosity, which casts it back to her with disdainful 
pity when she herself is tired of it, or has worn it out. 

In country places where poacher girls abound, they are 
mainly characterised by great walking powers, a passion 
for riding, and an inexhaustible aptitude for croquet. 
The wife, poor body, probably held a close prisoner at 
home by some phase of the great maternity question, can 
do none of these things ; or, if at all, only fitfully and 
imperfectly. Whereupon the poacher comes in as a 
healthy, breezy kind of succedanewm, and takes the bored 
husband for a splendid spin or a famous walk—not on the 
high road—or else goes with him for a spell of spooning 


can watch them wistfully through the closed nursery 
windows. Perhaps the bored husband is a_ retired 
*‘plunger,” or a young man of more means than re- 
sources, who, though he likes his wife well enough, and 
the country too for the sake of its sports, likes life and 
jolly society better. So he takes to the poacher eagerly- 
If his wife was a brisker companion, he would not have 
taken to her so warmly ; but as things are she is a God- 
send unspeakable. He is delighted with her splendid 
physical health, and thinks the power of walking twelve 
miJesat a stretch the grandest a woman can have ; and he 18 
flattered by her affectionate attentions to himself. For 
poachers make the first advances as a rule—is he not 
married, and therefore safe? He calls her a capital girl 
with no nonsense in her, and blazes out if his wife is un- 
wise enough to show any jealousy, if she objects to such 
excessive intimacy, or ‘‘ wishes that girl would not be 
always running over as she does.” 

The retired plunger never puts up with this kind of 
thing ; he knows his own interests too well; so the in- 
timacy goes on, and the poacher and the preserve are 
never apart, but are met with all over the country, turn- 
ing up in every conceivable and inconceivable place till 
they mutually tire of each other, or end in a scandal of 
which the world takes note. This is the kind of game 
which the poacher finds ready to her hand, and has only 
to bag when and how she will; and this is the history 
being enacted at this moment in hundreds of country 
places where girls abound and menare lacking, and where 
there are as many poachers as there are preserves, and a 
wife’s manorial rights are invaded on all sides. 

Married women are as desperate poachers as are the 
girls; but they are more numerous in towns than in country 
places ; and they are obliged to be more wary in their 
methods than are the unmarried. Even the most com- 
plaisant husband does not like the glaring demonstrations 
which he encourages towards himself to be practised by 
his wife for the benefit of a rival; and the tactics of 
poaching wives are consequently more difficult to discover 
than the cruder ways of girls. They do not sit away in 
dark corners for Mrs. Grundy and all her crew to see ; or 
if they do, they sit away with more than one, so as to 
disturb the focus and distract the aim. They do not 
afficher themselves by being continually seen in public 
with the poached preserve; on the contrary, they are 
noticeably quiet in manner and inoffensive in public 
action. They look even more demure than those who 
keep within the narrowest fences; and, if anything, are 
cooler towards the poached preserve than towards their 
other friends. But they have a rapid system of signals 
and symbols, which none but the initiated can catch ; 
and, while seeming only to say ‘‘ Good-night,” can ar- 
range a meeting for to-morrow. Anyhow, they carry on 
their game securely, and take means to prevent all undue 
discovery ; for which reason they are generally on the 
best terms with the ‘‘ house” of the poached preserve. 
They know that success in their dangerous career depends 
on silence, and that their flirtation will be comfortable 
and possible only so long as it remains secret. But some- 
times they too, like the poacher girl, break out into a 
more defiant mood; and then they quarrel with the 
wife while holding to the husband, and find her odious 
and unbearable if she is homely and good, impossible to 
recognise if she is flirty and fast, because they are jealous 
and—poachers. Then they throw the onus of their in- 
timacy with the preserve on his love of art or music, to 
which they are devoted ; on the delicacy of their health; 
their profound interest in certain theological questions ; 
perhaps on their desire to understand some of the intri- 
cacies of Nisi-Prius practice—according to the calling of 
the manor poached. If there are no special gifts to 
shelter under, then at least he can be exalted into a plea- 
sant guest, a capital dinner-table companion, a charming 
man of society ; while that prosaic wife of his is only a 
Cinderella, fit for nothing but to take care of the babies 
and the house-bills, or maybe ‘‘too bad ” for even the 
woman who poaches on her manor. And can she expect 
to be asked out because he is? asks the poacher, self-ex- 
cusing, and consequently self-accusing. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE IN POLAND.—The Vigilia is the dearest 
festival in the year to the Poles: they surround it with the 
most touching privileges and associations. It ig the 
appointed season for peacemaking. Men whoare at war will 
fight shy of each other on Christmas-eve, unless they are 
willing to lay down their quarrel, and bury it in the straw, 
strewn everywhere in memory of the Divine Peacemaker’s 
crib at Bethlehem. For years they may remain foes, and 
every effort of mutual friends to bring about a peace prove 
unavailing ; but if, by accident or design, they are brought 
together on the Vigilia, a reconciliation is the almost inevi- 
table result. “ Peace on earth, to men goodwill !” seems to 
ring over the land with the startling power of the angels’ 
midnight greeting to the shepherds watching on the hills 
eighteen hundred years ago, forcing men to echo the song 
from heart to heart and banish, for the time at least, discord 
and hate, There were, luckily, no quarrels to be made up at 
the Ranslaw Vigilia ; and, on setting out to midnight mass in 
the village, the household was only conscious of additional 
goodwill to all mankind, induced by the light patriarchal 
repast, and that habitually placid state of mind pertaining in 
all countries to servants who live on the fat of the land, and 
get through that precise quantum of work which approves 
itself to them as “reasonable.” The mass-bell tolled across 
the plain, that gleamed like a frozen sea in a moonlight of 
surpassing splendour, as the sledgessped along. A mounted Cos- 
sack bore a kaganietz inadvance of each. The wire cage, with 
its flame streaming through, lighted up the white darkness, 
throwing red shadows on the snow, changing the glassy trellis- 
work on the hedges from silver to gold, and turning the pure 
crystals into glowing rubies. It has the loveliest effect imagin- 
able, the kaganictz, on a frosty winter’s night. Every now and 
then the Cossack, dropping in a fresh ballof tow, shakes out the 
spent one with a swift, swinging movement, dashing the fiery 
spray, like a swarm of fire-flies, over the diamond hoarfrost, 
and scenting the air with resin. There were lights in most of 
the cottages as the sledges passed through the village. The 
peasants, muffled in their sheepskins, were hurrying to church, 
sometimes singing a kolenda in chorus, oftener discussing in 
knots the question that suspended all other local interests for 


‘the moment—the election of a new Starost, Zaranko’s frien 


had been gathered to his rest—* Jzq’s Story,” By Grace 


and croquet on the Jawn ; where the pale and weary wife | Ramsey. 
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Correspondence, 
baie 1M 


A LADY’S PROTEST. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OwN PaPEk. 


Sir,—I wonder whether you will afford me space for a 
ladys grumble? The Society of Arts, with their ordinary 
annual card of invitation to their conversazione, issued 

is year the following extraordinary monition to mem- 

ers -— 

MQBBING OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 

.The vulgar habit, common throughout Europe, of mobbing 
istinguished persons on their visits to public places, needs 
eform ; and the Society of Arts may well attempt to intro- 
luce it, The Council of the Society of Arts appeal with con- 
dence to the members to assist in preventing the mobbing 
and following any Royal and distinguished persons who may 
attend the conversazione of the Society on the 1st of July, and 
Tequest them to assist in enabling such visitors to enjoy 

® privilege of walking about unmolested, and seeing the 
objects of art like any private person. 


In return for these hints, I should like to tell the 
ouncil that, whether an invitation isissued by a private 
Person or a public body, it is equally good manners to 
Provide decent and sufficient accommodation for all 
Suests, but especially for ladies. Seven years ago, I 
attended one of these conversaziones, and was amazed at 
the cloak-room accommodation no less than the miserable 
refreshments, which were then placed so as to render it 
an immense difficulty to get at them. In seven years 
One’s recollection of unpleasant things is happily softened, 
and so, for the sake of an evening among the treasures of 
outh Kensington, I adventured another visit on Thurs- 
day last. On entering in Exhibition-road, we passed up 
he long corridor, and presently arrived at the cloak- 
Yoom. After a journey occupying two hours by road and 
Tailway, I naturally required to smooth my feathers be- 
fore presenting myself to the Council. But the dirt of 
the liumber-room in which I had to perform this process, 
the one little dressing-glass — for the use of which 
Many ladies, with murmurs of disgust, were waiting— 
the light—which truly but made darkness visible—the 
Inexpressible squalor and impropriety of the whole scene 
—caused me to feel so deeply insulted, that when I found 
Myself on the maguificent Turkey carpet whereon stood 
he hosts of the evening, it was with my feathers 
Smoothed the wrong way, and so, instead of bowing to 
ese gentlemen, I frowned on them, though in so doing 
could not convey my sense of disgust. No doubt the 
ommittee of Management will excuse themselves on the 
ground that there were other and good waiting-rooms ; 
ui as these were not available until after the presenta- 
tion, they were practically useless, and the fact of their 
€xistence cannot alter the amazing disgrace of the one 
Teferred to. 

As to the refreshments (so-called), they would have dis- 
Sraced a ragged-school treat. They consisted only of poor 
Coffee and tea, bread scratched over with abominably rank 

utter, biscuits which must have been made for dogs, and 
Sickly currant cake. I have only to say that if the 
Ociety of Arts cannot afford at least the average quality 
of refreshments found at mosé railway-stations, it would 
€ far better to allow gentlemen to pay for such things as 
ey desire to offer ladies who accompany them, or to re- 
Quest from members an extra subscription to cover the 
Cost of suitable refreshments. 
All things considered, I think it will be best, in future, 
© go to South Kensington*when my manners may not be 
put to the severe test contemplated by the Society when 
hey ventured to expect the Royal personages who did not 
Come. If, however, in seven years time I hear that better 
rangements are made for such ordinary guests as 
Myself, who are not only expected but do go, I will en- 
eavour to forget the two experiences I have recorded 
®nd consider the invitation of the Council.—I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, Marcaret Hope. 


A BUTTERY CRY. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paper. 


A Sir,—Were you at the proud gathering of the Society of 
= last week? And if so, did you venture upon the 
€Ireshments—save the mark!—so liberally provided ? 
aw I hope not, especially if you entertain a like preju- 
pec with myself against «.bominably salt butter, for there 
48 certainly no question about either the saltness or the 
pudness of that provided. This I know may seem a 
Mall matter to trouble you with, but when it is volun- 
ety, announced that ‘‘refreshments ” will be provided, 
a One has a horror of stale leathery buns, and finds, 
ig weduently, that bread is the only staple upon which he 
ts hecessitated to fall back, it is rather—well say, trying 
it nd that one must either take rank salt butter with 
mj or munch it dry! especially when fresh sweet butter 
rae t have been readily obtained even in so benighted a 
2 8lon as the Adelphi. Hoping I have at least your 
YMpathy, I remain, yours obediently, 
A Martyr To Satt Botrer. 


BOOKS FOR CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN Paper. 


posit—The season is now approaching when a large 
the rs of the community will be starting for a trip on 
nflue Ontinent, and 1 wish, through the pages of your 
may ntial journal, to point out a way in which they 
subst Whilst so engaged, be the means of conferring a 
Se benefit on their fellow-travellers, and at the 

= ime may receive substantial benefit in return. 
Must Le one acquainted with continental life the fact 
laments that there is, at the majority of hotels, a 
ones = le want of good readable books, the only available 
& neneai for the most part, Tauchnitz’s reprints of the 
State of ee novels” of the day. It is to remedy this 
iterat ‘ings, and to provide a healthier and better class 
for the ure for English travellers and tourists, especially 
&0 itdlinsdeoe ee ones, that I now plead. Every one, if 
Persons ed, can do something in this direction. If all 
Song on a continental tour would take a few 


Volu 
mes , “ : 
» Which would occupy very little room, and add 
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almost nothing to the weight of their luggage, and leave 
one or more of these at the various hotels at which they 
may stay, the object in view would in a great measure be 
accomplished. In order, however, to secure them for this 
object, the traveller should see them stamped with the 
name of the hotel, or else himself write the name of 
the hotel in large legible characters on the title- 
page, and in two or three other parts of the volume ; for 
it is a fact, which every hotel-keeper will confirm, that, 
unless this be done, travellers will carry the books 
off, should they happen to like them, without the smallest 
compunction. 

Now as to the class of books. This is most easily de- 
fined by negatives. They should not be novels, at any 
rate not sensation novels ; they should not be dryly theo- 
logical, nor dusty philosophical, nor learnedly archeeo- 
logical ; they should not be heavy books in any sense of 
the word, certainly not in actual physical weight, for 
after a person has been actively engaged in exploring the 
beanties, whether of nature or of art, he will feel little 
inclined to take a ponderous volume in his hand to read, 
though he might a light one; light, then, in weight, light, 
yet tending to good, in matter. It would be difficult, even 
if desirable, to particularise certain books. With the above 
brief directions before the mind’s eye, let each intending 
traveller before starting glance over his bookshelves, and 
select a few volumes best answering the description, and 
which may appear best calculated for the purpose. Dis- 
tribute these as recommended above, and be assured that 
good will result in more ways than one. 

One word, in conclusion, on behalf of ‘‘ Sunday read- 
ing,” especially for the young. ‘his is most sadly 
wanted everywhere on the Continent. By all means let 
each person take, for the purpose of leaving at the hotels 
for the use of future visitors, a few of the many excellent 
works pertaining to religious subjects which are daily 
issuing from the press, as_ the good which may be thus 
effected is incalculable.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

July 3, 1869. Bed, WV. 
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LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—V. 
By Marcaret Hore, 
Author of ‘Many Shades of Life,” ‘For Better, for Worse,” de. 
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BRIWN GRAVY. 

Take the quantity of beef you require, it should be 
from the neck; cut into dice, puta bit of butter into a 
stewpan, a pinch of salt and shake of pepper, and throw 
in your meat. Set it in a moderate heat until all the 
juices draw out, then fry more quickly until all is dried 
up and forms a thick coating to the meat, but take care 
it is not the least calcined, or the flavour is lost. In your 
frying-pan put sufficient butter to cover the bottom, and 
for each pound of meat cut four large onions into rings 
and fry them a beautiful brown ; now mind, your gravy 
will not be fine if they are burned. When done put the 
onions into the stewpan with the meat. To every pound 
of beef allow a pint of water, and let it simmer down to 
half a pint. Let a little water simmer in your frying-pan 
to take all the colour of the onions and add to the gravy, 
which will be a beautiful brown, and require no other 
colouring. Half an hour before the gravy is done, slice 
in an onion and add a peppercorn or two. Strain off, 
well pressing the meat, take off the fat, and, having rinsed 
out the stewpan, return the gravy. When it boils, season 
and add as much flour, mixed in a little cold water, as 
will make it the required thickness. To make the fat rise 
quickly on gravy, put in a little cold water ; if it reduces 
the strength too much, boil up the gravy sharply with the 
lid of the pot off for a few minutes. 

LAMB’S SWEETBREADS. 

Carefully trim and wash them very nicely in warm 
water. Then put them into a stewpan with a little stock 
or water, a few onions, a pinch of sali and pepper, a bit 
of butter, and a small sprig of parsley. Boil gently for 
ten minutes, then take them out of the stewpan, and, 
when they are dry, egg them over and sift raspings over 
them. Then fry in butter a nice light brown. Have 
ready a little gravy, as in preceeding receipt, strain the 
liquor, and add to it. Then put in the sweetbreads 
and let them stand on the stove for an hour or so, not 
allowing them to boil. Just before serving take any fat off 
the gravy, thicken it witb a little flour, simmer it up, pour 
over the sweetbreads and serve. The gravy must be 
very rich and good. 


RASPINGS. 

It is sometimes difficult to procure these from the 
baker, as they are generally very brown, and for any pur- 
pose in cooking they ought rather to bea pale gold. I like 
them better than bread crumbs for most purposes, and 
always prepare them at hone. Put a crust or two in the 
oven until of the requisite colour, then take your 
bread-rasp, and, having made as many crumbs as you 
desire, put away in a covered jar. When you use them 
sift them over the fish or meat through the finest gravy 
strainer, it should be almost as fine as a coffee strainer. 

FRENCH BEANS. ‘ 

It is usual now to cut these very fine, but by so doing 
they lose all their flavour. They are far better merely 
split in half and neatly trimmed at the ends. In France, 
where they are served as a separate dish, they are cooked 
whole and tossed in butter after they are boiled. They 
are most delicious. 

RASPBERRY AND CURRANT TART. 

Take an equal weight of raspberries and currants, and 
mix up with them as much brown sugar as will make 
them a rich sweetness, then make a short crust as fol- 
lows: Hb. fine flour dried and sifted, }1b. butter, or 202. 
butter and 2oz. lard, or of bacon fat (which has been 
saved from toasted bacon), rub the fat and flour together 
with a fork, then mix in two tablespoonfuls of finely- 
sifted loaf-sugar and a very small pinch of salt. To the 
yolk of an egg put a teaspoonful of water, and with this 
mix all thoroughly with the hand into a very stiff paste. 
This quantity of water is usually sufficient ; some flour, 


very short must be made as dry as possible. Roll it out 
only once to the size of the dish, line the edge as usual, 
with paste, put on the lid, mark round the edge with a 
screw or cutter, and bake in a nice hot oven. It must 
not, however, be very sharp, as this kind of paste catches 
very quickly, and requires to be covered with a sheet of 
greased paper when put into the oven and to be carefully 
watched, as the least burn or even too high brownness 
spoils the paste. If the fruit has not begun to boil when 
the crust is finished, take the tart out of the oven and set 
it on an old tin on the stove until the fruit is done. 
Serve with cream or custard made as for the next dish. 
APRICOT SOUFFLE, 

At the bottom of a nice pie-dish put apricot jam about 
half an inch thick. Make a custard with the yolks of 
four or five eggs, according to the size of your dish. If 
you use cream, four eggs to half a pint will make it very 
rich. Put the cream, or new milk, into a jar, and set in 
a saucepan of boiling water to get hot; put in enough 
sugar to make it a pleasant sweetness, then pour it over 
the yolks of eggs which must have been beaten and 
strained. Return the custard to the jar and stir it over 
the fire until it becomes thick, taking great care it does 
not curdle. Stir occasionally until the custard is 
nearly cold, then add a few drops of the almond flavour 
and lemon extract, and, if you like, a little brandy. When 
cold pour the custard over the apricot jam, and then fill 
up the dish with the whites of the eggs whisked to an ex- 
ceedingly strong froth. Ifyou have any whites of eggs left 
from any other purpose they can be used, as well as those 
of which the custard was made. You can either leave the 
eggs to present a rocky appearance or smooth them over 
with a knife. Sift some very fine sugar over the souffle, 
and set in a slow oven until the froth assumes a pretty 
gold colour. Serve cold. 

In my next letter I will give directions for a rechauffe, 
which may be useful for luncheon or the family dinner 
next day.—Your affectionate aunt, 

MarcGAreT Hope. 


Theatres and Annisements, 


a —S—-—_——— 


Covent GarrEN.-~Various Operas. Eight. 

HayMArket.—Family Jars—Mary Warner—High Life Below Stairs. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Domestic Economy—(At Eight) Eve—Did You Ever Send Your 
Wife to Camberwell? Seven. 

Sr. Jamrs’s.—Barbe Bleue. Half-past Eight. 

GLosr.—Blow for Blow—(At a Quarter to Ten) The Corsican ‘‘Bothers.” 
Seven. 

Srranp.—Fox versus Goose—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. Half-past 
Seven. 

Prixce or WaALEs’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gatery.—The Two Harlequins—(At Eight) The Lucky Friday—(At Nine) 
Columbus—Ballet—A Farce. Seven. 

New QuEEN’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight) The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

Hotpory.—The Smoked Miser—(At Eight) The School for Scandal. 

Half-past Seven. 

New Royatry.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Roving 
Commission—(At Nine) The Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. 
Half-past Seven. 

CrystaL PALACe.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PotyTecuNic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels: thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Mapamu Tussaub’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till! 


Juny 11. Sunpay.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
», 12. Monday.—Crimea evacuated, 1856. 
», 13. Tuesday.—Sun rises 3.59 A.M. 
», 14. Wednesday.—Jupiter rises 11.56 P.M. 


», 15. Thursday.—St. Swithin’s Day. 
. Friday.—First Quarter moon 6.48 A.M. 
. Saturday.—Sun rises 4.4 A.M. 


(Base Hotter Sasket. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Ths Lapy’s OwN Parrr may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ......- ... 178. Od. 
Half a Year ys anise 3 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year sper amy SBOKIMIaee © eieteisieeisne ® 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


WE shall feel obliged to our readers if they will kindly assist 
in promoting our circulation. They can do this :— 

1. By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. 

2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 
in the provinces or colonies. ; 

3. By desiring their friends or neighbours to become subscribers. 


Those who reside at a distance from a bookseller can be supplied 
direct from the publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
E.C. And if any of our readers will send us the names of ladies 
who would be likely to subscribe, we shall be happy to forward 
specimen copies free. A stamp, however, should be sent, to defray 
the postage of each free copy. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paver from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 
Titty (Kennington).—A dress entirely without gores would 

look very odd for you. You should gore the front width 

by all means. You are certainly to be commended for 
avoiding all excesses of the new styles; but remember the 
saying :— 
‘* Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

The Gabrielle or the Polonaise dress is simply the Polonaise 

extended to the length of a dress skirt. We have never 

given the pattern. It is worn by ladies of all ages. 

Children’s Gabrielles fasten behind. 

Mrs. K. W. T,—A black lace fichu is what you need with 
your low-necked dresses. Guipure is as fashionable as 
thread this season. You can purchase it at the establish- 
ment you mention. Fichus are now worn knotted in front 
without long tabs behind. Ladies who have long fichus from 
last season arrange a looped sash of the ends. 


pees, takes more than others, but the paste to eat] M, D. C.—We cannot give you the address you ask for. There 
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is no pattern necessary for a burnous. It is simply a straight 
scarf with a deep Arab fold at the back. A tassel hangs 
from the point of the fold. 

MortHER.—In ‘‘doing up” summer dresses of piqué, percale, 
and muslin, remember that a dull unglazed appearance is 
preferred to a glossy surface. Iron them on the wrong 
side, or else put thin old muslin between the cloth and the 
iron. The black and white striped percales require salt in 
the rinsing water and in the starch to keep the colours 
separate. Thin muslins, such as Swiss and nansook, should 
not be much starched or very blue. tan. 

FASTIDIEUSE.—It is true, as you have heard, that imitation 
jewellery is much worn at present by ladies who can afford 
the real article ; but there is no attempt at deception, and 
the wearer does not hesitate to inform you that her brooch 
is French gilt, or her locket imitation enamel. The Japanese 
enamel is most successfully imitated. : ; 

DesirE.—It is not customary for a widow to officiate as bride- 
maid under any circumstances. : 

Peter G.—We do not think that your party could possibly 
live in comfort in Dresden or Heidelburg on the sum which 
you name. They might do so in one of the towns of 
Southern Germany or Northern Italy, unfrequented by 
Americans. Stuttgart, Darmstadt, and Vienna are among 
the most inexpensive of the German towns. 

Emma.—To destroy the mites on your canary, smoke the cage 
out well with a candle several times, and keep it thoroughly 
clean and well supplied with fresh water. You may also 
tie a piece of Canton flannel, nap side down, over the cage 
at night, and destroy the mites found on it in the morning 
by pressing it with a hot iron. 

Ocravia Latimer.—There is nothing better than fresh 

., benzine for restoring the lustre of your silk. Stale benzine 

. will not answer.—Your twelve yards of alpaca will make 

** you a short dress and peplum. 

E.Lten M.—Chemisettes are very generally worn, not only by 
ladies, but by children. But as it is difficult to keep them 
in place by pins and strings, the chemises Russe, or blouse 
waists, are more comfortable to wear beneath them. 

HENRIETTA.—Upper skirts of dresses should not be lined 
unless the material is of a light colour and so thin as to look 
badly over an under-skirt like itself. In that case use very 
thin foundation muslin or coarse Swiss. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to make the skirt too bouffant for the fashion, yet good 
taste admonishes us not to go to the extreme of any fashion. 
The front width must be perfectly flat. There is usually a 
narrow gore on each side of the front width. oie 

Sontac (Sheerness).—l. At the West-end. 2. As a training 
school. 3. The portrait of Adelina Patti appeared in our 
third number ; that of Mrs. Trollope in number 117. The 
former is out of print, the latter may still be obtained of 
our publisher. ; : 

E. O. (Llandudno).—We have not met with any of them in 
London, though they are pretty general in Paris shops. We 
will inquire for you. 

A. B.—Refer to the articles on family medicine in your back 
numbers. You will find we have given several excellent 
recipes. 

M. A. P. (Rochester).—1. See our reply to E. O. above. 2. 
Indicates that it is connected with the State, and that the 
Sovereign is acknowledged as its head. 


on other days, during the pressure of the summer 
season, return home too late to see their children. At 
the close of the meeting the chairman stated that 
although the number of ladies who had subscribed their 
names to the early-closing movement was only 2,500, 
those naturally represented some 11,000 or 12,000 
people. A letter has since appeared in the Zimes, from 
an ‘‘ Indoor Servant,” pleading for more frequent relaxa- 
tion for domestics, and urging that if holidays were 
given oftener to this class, there would not be so great 
a difficulty in keeping up the supply of really good 
servants. == 

The Prefect of the Seine has just published his 
annual population report on the city of Paris, and 
many of the figures are not a little interesting, espe- 
cially as Paris is now almost as familiar to English 
ladies of education as is London itself. It seems that 
within the walls of Paris there are 1,879,640 souls. 
A classification of these figures, showing the number 
of foreigners, would be highly interesting; but as it 
is not forthcoming, we can only form an approximate 
estimate. There is no city where the population is so 
cosmopolitan, and it is becoming more so daily. ‘Two 
facts contribute to this exceptional circumstance. Paris 
is now in railway connexion with all the capitals of 
Europe, and is essentially a city of pleasure. Again, 
population in France advances more slowly than 
in other countries; and it may be said that an 
importation of foreign labour is necessary to 
meet the demands of foreign visitors, at least in 
Paris and the large cities. The waiters in the hotels 
and restaurants which abound in Paris are generally 
Swiss, Belgians, or Germans ; the women who clean 
the streets in the morning are Bavarians and other 
Germans ; a great number of female domestic servants 
are foreigners ; the men who demolish or pull down 
the houses are not generally Frenchmen. The plea- 
sure-seeking and rich class of foreigners are equally of 
many nations. The number of marriages celebrated 
in Paris in 1868, was 18,596, or the marriage-rate 
was 19-8. The vital statistics of Paris may be com- 
pared with those of London in the year 1868 thus: 
The birth rates per 1,000 of population in the French 
and English capitals respectively were 29:3 and 36:6, 
thedeath-rates were 24-4and 23-0, and the marriage rates 
(persons married to 1,000 persons living) were19°8 and 
20-6. So that the births and marriages in London to every 
10,000 of the population exceeded those of Paris by 
7-3 and 8 respectively. The deaths in every 10,000 
of population numbered 14 more in Paris than in 
London. It thus appears also that they do not get 
matried so often in Paris as do we in London; and 
it is urged that they cannot afford large families on 
account of the dearness of food and living. Paris 
matrimonial circles are seldom animated with more 
than two infants, and those have generally been 
brought up in the country. 


*,* Reviews of New Books, Our Exchange, and many in- 
teresting articles are crowded out this week, but will appear 
in our next. 


Che Lady's Ow gaper. 
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We are glad to find that America is not yet quite 
handed over to the Sarosis Club, of which we have al- 
ready given our readers particulars, though the 
“blues” are still agitating as vigorously as ever for 
thei “rights ;’ and here are the data for our felicita- 
tions. In response to the call of the Secretary of “The 
American Woman’s Educational Association,” a num- 
ber of ladies met not long ago, in New York city, to dis- 
cuss the subject of education, and to forward a movement 
to secure endowed institutions for the training of 
women to their special duties and professions as men 
are trained for theirs, particularly the science 
and duties of home-life. Several excellent re- 
solutions were passed, which are too lengthy to 
insert entire in our columns, but from them we 
select two which indicate to a good degree the 
design of the whole: Resoved, That every young 
woman should be trained to some business by which 
she can earn an independent livelihood in case of 
poverty. Resolved, That in addition to the various 
indoor employments suitable for woman, there are 
other outdoor employments especially favourable to 
health and equally suitable, such as raising fruits and 
flowers, the culture of silk and cotton, the raising of 
bees, and the superintendence of dairy farms and 
manufactures, All these offer avenues to wealth and 
independence for women as properly as men 3 and 
schools for imparting to women the science and prac- 
tice of these employments should be provided, and as 
liberally endowed as are the agricultural schools for men. 


A MEETING of a very interesting nature was held 
last week in the Grand-hall at Stafford House, by 
invitation of her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, 
who was herself present on the occasion. The com- 
pany included the Countess Bernstorff, the Countess 
Grey, the Countess of Tankerville, the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, the Countess of Lichfield, Countess 
Dowager of Lichfield, the Earl and Lady 
Constance Grosvenor, the Earl and Countess of 
March, Lady Elcho, Lady Charles Bruce, and many 
other ladies, besides noblemen and gentlemen. The 
chair was occupied by Earl Grosvenor, who observed 
that the report presented contained numerous testimo- 
nies from employers, which proved that the advantages 
of early closing were undeniable. There was, how- 
ever, one feature in the case which was certainly dis- 
couraging, and that was the opposition offered to large 
firms by people who had seceded from them, and who, 
having set up in business on their own account, were 
resolved to keep their shops open till a late hour. That 
was one of the causes which had Jed to the meeting 
being called, and the desire of the committee was to 
show that, if the ladies would determine not to shop 
after two o’clock on Saturday, the half-holiday on that 
day would soon become more generally adopted than 
it was at this moment. The report to which Earl 
Grosvenor referred stated that the Ladies’ Committee 
have been successful in obtaining a pledge of co-opera- 
tion from more than 2,500 ladies in London and the 
environs. . These ladies have sent in written commu- 
nications, pledging themselves not to engage in shop- 
ping after two o'clock on Saturdays. Many of 
the writers have also proved themselves valuable 
auxiliaries of the committee by interesting their 
friends in the object, and collecting numerous 
signatures, A « Saturday Half-holiday Guide 
to London and the Environs” has been __pre- 
pared and published under the revision and 
sanction of the committee. It was believed that such 
a work, select in its character, and carefully adapted to 
its end, might usefully point out to the beneficiaries of 
the half-holiday the resources which the metropolis 
possesses for pleasant and intelligent relaxation on the 
Saturday afternoon. The committee learn that the 
earlier relief on the Saturday is an especial boon to 
those who have families to share their leisure, and who, 


Just now, when ladies are ruminating as to where 
they shall go this year—whether they shall be satisfied 
with a quiet month at Scarborough, or the excite- 
ment afforded in the season by Brighton, or whether 
it would be better to let the attractions of the Con- 
tinent fortify them to brave the perils of sea-sickness, 
the following particulars may be of service, a corre- 
spondent writing from Vichy says that there are 
comparatively few people there this year, and many 
failures have taken place. The fact is that the 
Emperor having abandoned Vichy, the waters are 
of course less efficacious. It appears that the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia asked the Em- 
peror to have a portion of the public gardens 
closed during her stay in Vichy. The demand was 
acceded to and much offence given to the public. We 


hear from Homburg that the unfavourable weather 
had prevented a brilliant opening of the season ; but 
the place is sure to fill later, as each year Homburg 
becomes more popular and offers augmented attrac- 
tions, which embrace the two great spurs in life, love 
and money. The news from Baden-Baden is much 
the same as that which we get from Homburg. ‘The 
season hangs fire a little, but the preparations for 
amusement are great. Here is promised a series 0 
performances by the company of the Bouffes-Parisiens- 
Mesdames Zulma Bouffa and Thierret are engaged, 
with Désiré; and, in addition to the most popular 
pieces of that favourite theatre a new operetta by 
Offenbach is announced for the last three nights. 
Dancing has commenced, and some attractive concerts 
have been given. 


“The course of true love never did run smooth,” 
says an old proverb. But the converse is not always 
so true, that “ the course of fictitious love always runs 
smooth.” There are fits and starts in feigned love that 
ought to awaken the suspicion of the fairer se%; 
especially as to its genuine quality. In Scotland 
superstition says that unless a lass is married on the 
first Friday of June she should keep a sharp look-out 
on her swain for delay, and it must be confessed with 
shame that 1869 is rather confirmatory than other- 
wise of the necessity for this vigilance. In 
various districts the bridegroom has not beed 
forthcoming at the marriage festival, “after all 
things were ready.” To be sure, Scotch brides 
are not very faint-hearted, and have often a plurality 
of wooers, so that even at the eleventh hour a substi- 
tute can be found for a renegade (barring the procla- 
mation of banns). The impulsive nature of love, par 
ticularly in the Highlands of Scotland, entirely refutes 
the superstition, for in the months of July and August 
there the pages of the registrars’ books get better filled 
up than in the earlier month of June. Here as els 
where marriage gatherings—like money, which makes 
money—create more marriages. Cupid, the cunning 
and daring little fellow, keeps firing off his arrows 
under cover of the train of bridesmaids, and some 
victim in such “a crowd of witnesses” is sure t0 
be slain. Some aider and abetter whispers in the ear 
of his comrade that while other virtues and graces are 
conspicuous in the fair and fascinating damsel who 
sparkles in the hymeneal circle, “funds are at her bank 
account.” The harvest home is fixed, the question 1 
popped, the licence is obtained, the bliss is consum- 
mated, the cheque at the banker’s is duly honoured, 
the honeymoon waxes and wanes in a series of picnic 
flirtations ; and then, alas! the Atlantic wave swells 
between the faithless money-hunter and the too-con- 
fiding dupe. Facts are sometimes stranger than fiction, 
and at Greenock, on Thursday week, and in two other 
northern towns, matrimonial mishaps within a few 
days have not only set the gossip-mongers croaking; 
but have thrown several respectable families into dis- 
agreeable positions. 


eto Raasie, 
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SONGS, ETC. 


‘Spring and Autumn.” Mdlle. Christine Nilsson’s 
Swedish ballad. (Cramer and Co.) 

‘Why do I Weep for Thee?” Ballad. Words by 
George Linley. Music by W. Vincent Wallace. (Cramer 
and Co.) 

Spring anp AvtumNn.—Like many another trifle that 
Malle. Nilsson’s incomparable rendering has helped to 
render popular, this ballad is simple in the extreme, 
though none the less charming in its way on that account; 
indeed, the very simplicity of its phrasing fixes it on the 
ear at once. We believe it was sung with great success 
by the Swedish Nightingale at her recent concerts, an 
this will doubtless give it additional attractions in the 
eyes of many of her admirers. It may be attempted, t00, 
by any lady of ordinary attainments with a faip prospect 
of pleasing. Key E, range C to B. It is only just to add 
that we have met with better words. ; 

Wuy poI Weer ror THEE ?—Well, the answer must, 
of course, depend upon the particular ‘‘ thee” referred to 3 
thus, if we were gifted with the true Job Trotter facility 
for ‘ laying on the water ”—which, happily, we are not— 
and the *‘thee” pointed at were Mr. Vincent Wallaces 
the ‘‘ why ” would undoubtedly be that so graceful a com- 
poser should have been fated to throw in his lot with 8° 
utterly unequal a coadjutor as the author of the words 
of this ballad ; on the other hand, should our tears b?@ 
made to flow on behalf of Mr. George Linley himself, We 
suspect 1t would be that one apparently without any jus 
claim to the title of poet, or even verse-maker, should b@ 
induced by the gods to court the Muses and become—ridi- 
culous ; while for poor Mdlle. Nilsson, with her pretty 
face and matchless voice, we would become positively 
gushing under the circumstances, for has she not had t® 
sing the precious stuff? What does the indulgent, muc# 
enduring, and “‘ discriminating ” public think of the follow’ 
ing truly original stanzas, quoted with scrupulous exact- 
ness, even to the commas :— 


Why do I weep for thee ? 


Why weep in my sad dreams? 
Parted, for aye, are we, 


Yes! parted like mountain streams. 


Yet, with me, lingers still 
That word, that one last word, 


Thy voice, thy voice, yet seems to thrill 
The heart’s fond chord: 
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Once, oh! what joy to share 
With thee the noon-tide hour ; 
Then, not a grief nor care 
Had canker’d the heart’s young flow’r. 


Did anything more pointless ever before find itself in print, 
hot even excepting the very worst portions of the works of 
the illustrious Poet Close ? Verily, Mr. Wallace had a 

ard task before him when he set himself to vocalise such 
Poor woe-begone inanities, and, to his honour be it 
Said, he has acquitted himself far better than we could 

ave reasonably expected. The air is simple and tune- 


Some, with some minor chords, and the compass is only 
moderate. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 

AShfora’s (J.) Life’s Leaves, Diary of a Poet, etc., 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Ook of Worthies, by Author of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Ollins’s (M.) The Ivory Gate, 2 vols., cr 8vo., 21s. cloth. 

ahn’s (F.) German Tales and Stories, 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

libberd’s (Shirley) Fern Garden, etc., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

ittle Hours of the Day, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Riton’s (C. J.) Marriage with a Deceased Brother’s Wife, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
gins (John) The Queen of the Air, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

ketches of the Seaside and the Country, by Phiz, oblong folio, 5s. 
Suitling’s (C. E ) Twice Refused, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. cloth. 

trangford (Viscount), Selections from Writings of, 2 vols., 21s. cloth. 
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Bars is in Paris. 
there, 

On Saturday afternoon the indefatigable Mr. G. W. Martin 
Ree an open-air choral concert in the Royal Horticultural 

Ociety’s Gardens, South Kensington. The weather was fine, 
and the gardens were densely crowded. ‘The chorus, consist- 

Ing of 5,000 voices, including the juvenile pupils, girls and 
°ys whom Mr. Martin has for twelve years been training up 

48 Singers at the metropolitan schools, united with the adult 

Members of his own National Choral Society, whose oratorio 

Concerts, &c., at Exeter Hall are familiar to the lovers of 

Sacred music. Chairs were placed for the performers on the 

Conservatory terrace, Mr. Martin conducting from a raised 

Stand in front, and within such convenient distance that he 

Could see and be seen more or less readily by all. The fol- 

Owing was the programme: Sacred—‘‘ Awake, my Glory” 

(composed by the late Prince Consort), ‘‘ Brightest and Best,”’ 
Hallelujah,” ‘“‘How Calmly the Evening,” ‘Hark, the 
€sper Hymn,” and ‘‘ Hosanna.” Secular—‘‘ The Last Rose 

of Summer,” ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘The Echo Chorus” 

(Macbeth), ‘The Sweet Return of Spring,” ‘‘ The Campbells 

are Comin’,’”’ ‘¢ The Men of Harlech,” ‘‘ Forward,” and ‘*‘God 
ave the Queen.” 

At the St. James’s Theatre last week Offenbach’s operetta, 

arbe Bleue, was produced, for the first time in England, 

fore a crowded house. The ‘‘purple-haired terror of the 
nursery” is a somewhat different being from the French 
peratic version of that individual. The only points of 

Tesemblance between the two lie in the number of his wives 

and the colour uf his moustache, the latter point, as repre- 

Sented by M. Dupuis, being at variance with the tradition 

Usually associated with the form shown in pictures of the 

Polygamous monster ; for, instead of wearing it in the Turkish 

Spade fashion, M. Dupuis has it neatly trimmed after the 
panish manner, with just a suspicion of ferocity in its dispo- 

Sition, Messrs. Henri Meilhac and L. Hatevy, the authors of 

the libretto, have made the characters to have lived about the 

Period of the fourth Henry of France, a century and a half 
ater than the time in whichfthe real Blue Beard flourished. 

he violin just now seems to be a favourite instrument with 

€ gentler sex. The performances of Mdme Norman Neruda 
ave been among the events of the season. Another young 
ady, Mdlle. Thérése Castellan, has also been some time known 

88 a violinist of very considerable ability. In a matinée 

Musicale, at Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, the other day, Mdlile. 

Castellan afforded convincing proofs of her talent, not only in 

two fantasias (De Beriot’s ‘‘Air de Ballet” and Alard’s pot- 

Pourri on melodies from aust), but in a brilliant duet and a 

Sonato for pianoforte. 

Herr Adolph Sjédén (the Swedish harpist) gave a morning 
Concert, in the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday, when he 
Was ably supported by a whole host of talent, and the concert 
Proved most successful. 

a On dit that Mr. Vining is ‘‘going in” for English opera 
Uring the next twelve months. His prima donna will be 
18s Blanche Cole, and his basso Herr Formes. 

ieee Bandmann and Miss Milly Palmer sailed for Australia 
ast week, 

an Tom Taylor has published a letter in which he explains 

I at his new play was not adapted from Mr. Gilbert’s novel. 

£ is understood, however, that the question of Mr. Taylor’s 

iterary obligations to Mr. Gilbert have been referred to a 

fentleman of high position in the dramatic world, and that in 

-Uture Mr, Gilbert’s share in the work will be acknowledged 

i2 a substantial as well as visible manner. 

umour whispers that Mdme. Parepa-Rosa will undertake 

2 Season of English opera at the French Theatre, New York, 

Next autumn 
he Gazette Musicale of Paris, seldom correct in its news 

oe London, states that ‘‘500 babies sang hymns and psalms 
the Crystal Palace, under the direction of M. S. Hullet” ! 

2 Mdme. Anna Bishop’s concerts at Melbourne have ter- 

oinated, and that vocalist will probably not again be heard in 

ine tora, as she proceeds to Europe and America after fulfill- 
che er Adelaide engagement. It is her intention to retire 
© private life in the United States. 

AS € results of the music examinations by the Society of 

8 8, which have just been made known, show that the Tonic 
ee have repeated their successes of former years. In 

Hy *mination in the theory of music, which Mr. John 

ceiy 44 conducts, both the prizemen and half those who re- 

Solfe first-class certificates have been trained under Tonic 

ment teachers, Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s examination in Ele- 

Tite: Musical Composition, the exercises for which may be 
exe] €n either in Tonic Solfa or established notation, is almost 
tera avely used by Tonic Solfaists, although open on equal 

: sti others ; but the two prizes and fifty-five certificates 
arat have been granted are records of positive and not com- 

lve attainment. 

sub; *Ppears that no less than forty-three operas have been 
ered to the commission appointed to examine works 

Missio af the Theatre Lyrique. The members of the com- 

their a 2ave met twice a week for nearly seven months, and 

N agnif olce has at length fallen upon an opera entitled ‘Le 

j re que.” The fact that this favoured work is in one act 
nobhen ee of the average merit of the compositions. 

founded Opera, ‘‘La Coupe et les Lévres,’ in five acts, 

Provideqn Alfred de Musset’s poem, is also recommended, 

. °C certain modifications be made. 


*S understood that Mr. J, W. Robertson's comedy, the 


His Bohemian Girl is to be brought out 


rehearsals of which had commenced at the Haymarket, will 
not be produced. 

James Hawthorne Todd, the Irish Antiquary, has passed 
away, in his sixty-fourth year. Though Todd was a clergy- 
man, and even a Doctor of Divinity, he was chiefly known in 
this country and on the continent of Europe as a Celtic 
scholar and a laborious man of the pen. 

A noble addition has been made to the entrance hall of the 
British Museum, in the shape of a vase of great beauty and 
fine proportions, which was discovered in the course of exca- 
vations made just 100 years ago in the villa of Hadrian at 
Palestrina.. It is about ten feet in height, including its base, 
and probably dates from the early part of the second century 
of our era. 

The Musical Standard states that The Prodigal Son, Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s new oratorio, written for the Worcester 
Festival, is shortly to be put in rehearsal. 

A lark-singing contest took place the other day at Halifax. 
The first prize bird was seventeen years old, and it sang ten 
minutes ; the second prize bird was twelve years old, and it 
sang nine and a half minutes. 

The Viceroy of Egypt has committed the dramatic direction 
of the Cairo Theatre to M. Lablache ji/s. His Highness has 
commissioned M. Camban to paint the scenery for the Llisir 
d’ Amore, M. Chevat that for the Afuette, and M. Desplechin 
that for the Sonnambula. Crispino and Comare is to be painted 
by MM. Daron and Poisson. The stage is to be of precisely 
the same dimensions as that of the Porte St. Martin. The 
artists are bound to have their work delivered by the 31st of 
August, or pay a fine of 20 guineas per day. 

Alboni sang a few evenings ago at Gustave Doré’s reception 
in Paris. The Emperor of Russia ordered his Imperial Opera 
director to offer her 1207. per month, and 400/. for travelling 
expenses. Mdme. Alboni replied that she would not accept 
lower terms than those on which La Patti had sung. In re- 
ply, the Emperor telegraphed that he agreed with her view of 
the case, and requested Mdme. Alboni to accept an engage- 
ment for St. Petersburgh identical to the one La Patti had 
signed last winter. 

Pius IX. has allowed the removal from the strata of antique 
marbles, discovered rather more than a year ago, in the banks 
of the Tiber, of as much as would be necessary for the recon- 
truction of the high altar of the Church of St. Jean at Lyons. 

The young King Leuis II. of Bavaria, on the 2nd of 
June, had Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohegrin” represented for his special 
benefit, His Majesty being the sole occupant of the theatre. 
The house was brilliantly illuminated, and the musicians were 
in evening costume. Orders have been given for a similar per- 
formance of ‘‘ Tristan et Iseult.” 

A country newspaper states (through an unfortunate mis- 
print) that a young lady at an amateur concert won a well- 
deserved encore by the exquisite taste with which she sang 
“An Angel’s Whisker.” 

A new soprano, Mdme. Friedrich-Materna, has made sucha 
successful début in Vienna as Sélika in the ‘‘ Africaine ” that 
she has been engaged for three years. 

Alphonse Karr used to say that the best profession going 
was literature, provided a popular author carried on some 
other trade. French actors and actresses have accepted this 
dictum. Their theatrical earnings are the smallest part of the 
incomes of many of them. The farcical Levasseur is a book- 
seller ; Vollet deals in ladies’ under-clothing, and sells cuffs 
and collars to Worth’s customers; Lacroix is a jeweller ; 
Coulombier is at the head of a soup kitchen ; Lemaire is a 
dramatic publisher ; Lassouche is a dealer in bric-d-bric ; and 
Berthelier’s stays have a higher reputation than the famous 
corsets of Mdme. Vertu. Sarah Felix has no end of commer- 
cial irons in the fire, but her largest revenues are derived from 
an oyster park and some ponds where salmon are produced on 
the Coste principle. Carmouche speculated in a boarding- 
house at Pierrefonds, and the capital on which he carried on 
his business was furnished by his wife, Jenny Vertpré. 

The subject of Mr. Tennyson’s new poem is the old German 
legend of the Quest of the Holy Grail. 

It is said that Miss Martineau is busy on an autobiographi- 
cal work. 


LITTLE MAY. 


Ox! empty is her little bed ! 
And useless stands my darling’s chair. 
That sunny face, that golden head, 
Shall never more rest there ! 


Oh ! silent is the little room 

Where once her childish voice was heard ; 
No sunlight ever breaks the gloom ; 

The blinds are never stirred. 


For little May, fair as the light, 

Fresh as the flowers that bloom and die, 
Is singing with the angels bright, 

In lands beyond the sky. 


A census of the wardrobe of the Princess Metternich has 
jest been taken by a persevering statist of Paris, and the 
result made known to the world. It amounts to about this: 
120 silk dresses, 194 morning gowns, 60 walking dresses, 60 
cloaks, 50 shawls, 152 petticoats, 280 chemises and other 
under garments, 365 pairs of stockings (a short supply), 156 
pairs of gloves, 50 pairs of boots and shoes, 70 belts and 
sashes, 64 brooches, 72 pairs of ear-rings, 31 fans, 24 parasols. 
Bonnets not taken into account ; ditto veils. 

The palace in course of construction at Ismalia for the re- 
ception of the Empress Eugénie during her stay in Egypt will 
be 180 feet wide and 120 deep. The estimated cost is 
700,000fr. According to the contract it is to be finished for 
the Ist of October ; for every day’s delay the architect will be 
subject to a fine of 300fr. per day, and if finished before he 
will receive a bonus of 300fr. per day. The building will be 
square ; in the centre there is a dome covered with Persian 
blinds. On the ground-floor there will be the ball, reception, 
and refreshment-rooms. An idea can be formed of the im- 
portance of this structure and of the work necessary to com- 
plete it within the required time, as it will contain no less 
than 17,400 cubic feet of masonry. 

General Tom Thumb’s marriage was decidedly premature. 
Had he but waited a few years he might have found his match 
in the elf-like dimensions of Princess Félicie, recently 
received: by the Empress at the Tuileries through the 
mediation of Princess Metternich, to whom the fairy was pre- 
sented by Nadar, the photographer, and M. Jubinal, deputy 
of the majority. Princess Félicie walks erect beneath the 
outstretched arms of a child of two, yet the lady has attained 
the advanced age of six. Her parents are peasants of Provence, 
her brothers are stout and well-grown labourers. To attire 
Princess Félicie for her audience with the Empress, a doll’s 
dressmaker was sent for, and among her stores were found a 
muslin frock, a sash of blue, and a plumed hat which exactly 
fitted her lilliputian form, 


Bates Interesting sd ob. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 
By Mrs. Clara I, M. Robertson. 


A Girt named Sarah, years ago, 
I loved far more than any other 

Dear friend I had; but then, you know, 
This Saral had a handsome brother. 


At least, I deemed him handsome then ; 
No single fault could I discover, 

And thought of all created men 
I should prefer him for a lover. 


I fancied he was tall and slim, 
With eyes as black as any sloes ; 

No other man had teeth like him, 
Or such a lovely chiselled nose. 


And then his whiskers—how divine ! 

And oh, how graceful was his carriage ! 
Dear fellow, oft I wished him mine, 

And longed to hear him speak of marriage. 


’Tis true, no money he had got, 

While I'd but little worldly store. 
But what of that? Love in a cot 

I sighed for then, and nothing more. 


But, ah! though Sarah I invited, 
Each other day, to tea and sup, 

Her brother all my fond hopes blighted, 
And wed that stupid thing, Miss Thrupp, 


A dumpy, pale-faced, yea-nay creature, 
Quite twenty-five years old, or more, 
Possessing not one pretty feature, 
But then we heard she’d golden store. 


Ah, well! I happened to survive it, 

For though I thought my heart would break, 
T somehow managed to contrive it 

Should still keep whole for other’s sake. 


This happened years ago, remember; 
I’m married, and a mother now ; 

TI saw my first love last December, 
Aud really I declare and vow 


Of all th’ ungainly looking— well 
Least said the better ; but I’ve seen 
How one can scoff at twenty-eight 
At what one worshipped at fifteen. 


An old bachelor says : ‘‘ Domestic love may be very sweet, 
but when I look at my brother’s family it strikes me that it 
is also very dear. The complexion of a girl of the period 
differs from a railway season ticket—the one is, the other is 
not transferable. Mistrust the woman who, when a glass of 
wine is spilt over her dress, smiles, and says it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Curious how this life resembles billiards—kisses and 
misses are generally found near together! A cramped waist 
generally betokens brains in a similar condition.” 

A little incident occurred in Wombwell’s Menagerie at 
Carlisle recently, which caused inordinate amusement to those 
who witnessed it. There wasa large company inside, the 
special attraction being an elephant, which was then to 
perform on a piano. ‘The piano was placed in the middle of 
the inclosure; naturally, therefore, the spectators turned 
towards the musical phenomenon, the cages of the other 
brutes and birds being behind them. It was while standing 
in this position that a lady sustained a disaster, which perhaps 
caused her more embarrassment than many a more serious oc- 
currence. One of the monkeys seeing the lJady’s chignon 
within reach, leaped upon the front bars of the cage, and at 
once seized upon the unfortunate ‘‘ bob,” which it tore away 
from its setting with a ruthlessness and speed truly amazing. 
The lady shrieked at first, and then blushed, but the crowd 
only laughed, especially when they saw the monkey dissect- 
ing its booty at the back part of the prison. The lady did not 
insist on obtaining restitution. 

Lippincot's Journal, a New York paper, relates the follow- 
ing—the ingenious writer has taken the idea from a French 
play brought out a few months since in Paris. It is, however, 
worth giving in its new shape, in the bright creature’s own 
words. He says: ‘‘A story is told of Lady Beaconsfield’s 
devotion to her lord and his ambition, which, if true, is a 
touching commentary on the unselfishness of womanly 
affection. On one occasion, when Disraeli was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his wife accompanied him to the Parliament 
House. It was ‘Budget’ night—the most momentous of all 
sessions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, for all he had to 
unfold his financial plans for the ensuing year to a critical 
and not too easily satisfied House. Disraeli, as he took his 
place in the carriage, was wholly wrapped up in his subject 
and his figures ; it was a crisis in his career ; if he failed this 
night, he might well take Wolsey’s advice to Cromwell, ‘ Fling 
away ambition!’ His wife entered the carriage also, softly, 
so as not to disturb the thinker. In getting in, however, her 
finger was caught by the door, which, shutting upon it, 
jammed it terribly, and held it so fast that she could not 
withdraw it. She uttered no cry, made no movement; her 
pain and agony must have been intense. There was the finger 
crushed between the panels; to speak or to endeavour to 
withdraw it would disturb her lord—would drive the figures 
and arguments from his head. So there stayed the finger, 
every moment more painful, until they reached the House ; 
nor did Disraeli hear a word of it till long after the famous 
debate of that night had become history. All that evening 
the faithful wife sat in the gallery, that her husband's quick 
glancing eye might not miss her from it; she bore the pain 
like martyr and like a woman who loves, No wonder that 
by her husband’s act she has become Viscountess Beaconsfield. 
Still less wonder that as Lady Beaconsfield she is honoured 
in England’s proudest castles, and has taken her place in the 
hereditary society as naturally and easily as if she too had 
been to the manner born,” 
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THe Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.” —Scientifie Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d. 33s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 63. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s. Gd., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mmie Cauldron. 

‘*T have used your Pain Killer in my family for bronchitis 
and bowel complaints, and repeatedly given it to my men, and 
always with the most complete success\—JOHN WINSTANLEY, 
cart proprietor, 10, Whittle-street, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1869.—To 
P. D, & Son, 
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at Cy gn oteusey P eY 27.4 ©) | but a pattern of spots ; or, perhaps, one striped and the | pretty effect. Upper-skirt of plain rose-coloured gauz 
Uondon ay p TIS Jrashions, Goilet, eye. other spotted. Some ladies prefer their costumes of two | trimmed with two rows of fringe—one white, the other 
os Oe et 2 = contrasting colours ; but itis very seldom that a combina- | rose. High open body. 


From Paris the annual exodus to 
the coast commences earlier than 
with us, and the ‘‘ gay city ” is 
now beginning to empty itself 
pretty rapidly. We cannot do 
better, therefore, than indicate 
the direction fashion is there 
taking in reference to travelling 
or sea-side toilettes, as Paris 
usually leads in this, as in other 
matters of dress. Le Follet sup- 
plies this month details that are 
more than usually interesting. 
Travelling dress is usually made 
of some material which will stand against a change of 
weather, and not easily crumple—such as foulard, or a 
mixture of wool and silk, or alpaca—and the colours 
should be of rather a neutral tint. Nothing is prettier 
than a grey, or a grey speckled or buff. They are gene- 
rally made with a round skirt with two flounces and a 
fitting casaque, forming a tunic, with a sash making a 
pouff behind. 


tion of colour produces so elegent,a toilette as one com- 
posed entirely of one shade. Short dresses are sometimes 
made to serve two purposes, in the following manner: 
A costume is made of a short skirt, more or less trimmed, 
and with a panier or camargo anda high body. To con- 
vert this into a long dress, a train is made of the same 
material, and trimmed to match; this is fastened on at 
the waist, under the panier, leaving the front of the dress 
just as it was. If wished to be quite evening dress, a low 
body can be made. Open bodies are very fashionable, 
both with the costumes and the long dresses. 

Sashes have by no means disappeared, though their 
make alters considerably from time to time. It would be 
impossible to describe the immense variety of styles in 
which they are made. Some are embroidered on the ends 
with flowers; others are of woire. Then there are the | 
“Roman” and “ Watteau” sashes, tied at the side, 
which it is said will be favourites at the seaside this 
year, as well as the black ribbons worked with coloured 
bouquets. Very pretty little cravats are made to match 
these sashes. Velvet and lace are the trimmings princi- 
pally in vogue at the present time. The following details 
| of costumes will be found useful :— 


An immense number of white dresses are being pre- 


Costume for a Young Lady.—Pearl grey cachemire, the 
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pared, our contemporary states, for the watering-places— 
white over blue, maize, cerise, mauve, &c. They are 
Open up the side, so as to show the coloured petticoat, 
and trimmed all round the opening, as well as at the 
bottom of the skirt, with narrow flounces edged with 
Valenciennes or guipure. The skirts of these are made 
long ; the body is open, and crosses in the front under a 
bow of ribbon of the same colour as the under-skirt. A 
small muslin mantelet, trimmed to match, just held at 
the waist by the sash, completes this pretty toilette. 

It appears that white will be as much worn as it was 
last summer—white grenadine with satin stripes; sul- 
tane, plain or striped ; pique ; muslin, spotted or plain, 
&c.—and although flounces are very much in vogue, there 
are some dresses extremely pretty and simple, trimmed 
merely with several rows of satin ribbon placed on flat, 
the bottom of the skirt being edged with a fringe. White 
pique may be trimmed with narrow fringe, braid, em- 
broidery, or insertion of guipure over a coloured ribbon ; 
spotted muslin should have merely a trimming of the 
material, hemmed. Guipure, narrow tulle, and Valen- 
ciennes are suitable trimmings for clear muslins and 
organdis, 

Costumes, the under-skirt made of a checked material, 
are very much worn, the upper-skirt ofthe same colours, 
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and varied in shape and trimming. 
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The diadems on the bonnets continue to be worn very 
high, and much trimmed with flowers and feathers: 
Blonde and tulle are the most in request, but many e€ 
gant fanchons are made of rice straw, trimmed w!? 
bouquets of feathers and flowers. Thus a fanchon ° 
rice straw, edged with blue satin and blonde, with 
bouquet of blue feathers, in the centre of which was 2? 
exquisite tea-rose. Brides of blonde and blue satis 
fastened by a bow. 1 

Another edged with a small wreath of variegate® 
leaves, with a bow of pink ribbon on the top, forming 4 be 
centre to a bouquet of white feathers. Brides of white 
blonde, fastened by a bouquet of leaves and pink bow- 

The hats of the present season are excessively elegans 
Flowers and feathers 
are used in profusion ; still, in skilful hands, with suc 
materials, a graceful coiffure is secured. Thus a chapeatt 
“ Bergere ” of white straw, covered with white periwink!¢ 
and pink roses, mixed with bows of black lace; or a cha- 
peau ‘‘ Breton” of rice straw, trimmed with a long scat 
of blue faille, with a large tea-rose; or another of Leg- 
horn, trimmed with a scarf of maize faille, and at the sid® 
a bouquet of the same coloured feathers and bright- 
coloured bird. 
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HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 
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under-skirt trimmed round the bottom with a bias flounce 


110 or 11 in. wide, lined with stiff muslin, and set on in 


large plaits edged on both sides with a narrow bias of grey 
taffetas. Upper - skirt very short, trimmed with a 
narrower flounce, and looped up at each side so as to form 
acamargo at the back. Paletot of the same, trimmed 
round with a narrow flounce; large collar ; revers and 
cuffs of grey taffetas. Sash of taffetas, forming a large 
bow and two short ends, trimmed with fringe. This 
costume is very pretty trimmed with white silk and 
fringe ; or made of alpacca, and trimmed with white cotton 
braid and fringe. 

Costume of black or coloured faye.—Short skirt, with a 
wide flounce hemmed ; over this a flounce of black lace, 
put on flat, and headed with a ruche of black lace. Up- 
per-skirt trimmed with lace and ruche to match, looped 


up in a pouff at the back. Small casaque, half-fitting, 
of which the basques are cut into four behind, but the 
front is straight. 

Costume of rose aid white Chambery gauze.—'The under. 
skirt is striped, rose and white, with four flounces a little 
distance apart, both edges of each flounce being cut in 
points, and edged with a narrow rose-coloured ribbon ; 
the first two are set ‘on so that the stripes run to the 
right, and the other two to the left, producing a very 


We agree with Le Juwrnal des Mondes that the present 
| fashion in robes when carried to the extreme is anything 
| but graceful. For example, the puffs too much exagge” 
rated at the back seem to us completely deprived of grace 
One can overcome the difficulty (though still remaining 
in the fashion) by wearing upona single skirt a very widé 
sash, with a large bow with loops. This is elegant a 

shows off a small waist. In all cases it must be well u”- 
derstood that the dress be fully gathered at the back. W® 
are very fond of the fullness and the flowing draperies ° 
modern fashions; wnat we do not like is that thick, 
short puff, the too frequent appendages of the toilet ° 
the day. — 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
HANDKERCHIEF CASE. 

THE border is to be worked in gold braid on gree? 
velvet. The letters raised with yellow decca silk, 2? 
worked over in satin stitch with gold thread. Line ae 
case with white grosgrain silk. Or it may be made with 
coloured braid on silk or satin, such as azure or cerise 0 
white, and the letters worked with purse silk. 

ANTIMACASSAR IN MUSLIN AND BRAID. fae 
&Trace the pattern with a red chalk pencil on SW38 
muslin, and braid with'scarlet sewn on with ingrain 5* 
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This is also a good pattern for a sofa cushion braided in 
Maize or black silk. Or trace the pattern on brown or 
lue paper, by holding it over the picture at the window. 
hen tack narrow braid (sold for point lace work) all over 
e design, sewing together neatly the braid where it 
crosses. Then fill up the ground with a network of very | 
arge loose loops, made the same way as button-hole 
Stitches, and using fine crochet cotton. 
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fact. Your contributor says that ‘‘ dress should be, in the 
first place, conscientious ; in the second, beautiful; in the 
third, appropriate.” Now though I myself have not the 
smallest pretensions to be looked upon as a model of good 
dressing, I am, nevertheless, very critical of other people’s 
appearance, and I have come to the conclusion that it is utter 
want of any sense of the Jast quality mentioned by your con- 
tributor—i. ¢., appropriateness—which is the chief cause of 
the offences to good taste which women so commonly commit 
in their dress. No one will deny that there are several 
| fashions in vogue now-a-days which in themselves are not only 
not ugly and inartistic, but the reverse. There is surely a 
nearer approach to picturesqueness, on the whole, than there 


our fashion summary in a recent number, we drew 
/, the attention of our readers to an article that had 
© appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette on ‘ The Morals 
of Dress.” This article, which we fairly summarised, has 
provoked a reply from ‘ A Young Woman who has no 
esire to Cultivate Habits of Dependence,” and it is so 
Suggestive that we give it in the writer’s own words :— 
Your writer says that, ‘‘ take it for all in all, perhaps the 
dress of a lady was seldom more inartistic, unhealthy, and 
extravagant than at present, and surely never more vulgaris- 
Ing.” With regard to the unhealthiness of the present style 
of dress, I have but little opinion of my own. But I can allow 
Without hesitation its ugliness, extravagance, and, above all, 
its extreme vulgarity. I do not see much of society, but 


a) 
ys 
ef 


puenever I do get a glimpse of many smartly and fashionably 
“ressed women, almost the principal thing that strikes me is 
* cir unladylike appearance. I further quite agree with your 
ag atributor’s opinion as to the barbarity of earrings ; and also 
ie the ungracefulness of the drapery, the want of harmony of 
‘Olour, and the tawdry excess of trimmings in women’s dress. 
eee? becomingness, and use seem to be alike disregarded 
Gen ayes not to speak of modesty. In spite of my sex, I 
= not help observing all these things quite as clearly as any 

an does ; and I believe, moreover, that there are many other 


omen who feel just as strong a repulsion towards the present 


ashion as I do. 
x Be (putting aside the want of principle, which must be at 
f ottom of all extravagance in dress) what can be the cause 
Sin 18 prevalence of bad taste and craving after novelty? I 
rae now speaking of ‘‘ women of fashion,” who have no 
ros n to give for anything they do but that it is ‘‘ the 
alae But it is not only among fashionable women that 
little y to custom in dress prevails ; one sees girls who go but 
ae into society, who are far from being worldly-minded at 
elati’ and whose sincere desire is to please their friends and 
Selvaqets with their appearance, make utter guys of them- 
ashion 7 all simplicity, under the idea that they look both 
of eee and fascinating. They have just as little notion 
See becomingly, and are just as anxious to wear 
mice 4 OO T: people do,” as any leader of fashion. There 
Sie : course, be a reason both for their bad taste and for 
With ae custom, 
4 regard to the ugli and vulgarity of , ; 
op g gliness and vulgarity of many women’s 
Stumes, I have a theory which I se hel? thinking 


was twenty years ago. I mean in the fashions of hair-dressing, 


the absence of tight-lacing, and the general tendency towards | 


fancifulness in costume. If anyone will compare some of the 
least exaggerated of the various forms of chignon which are so 
deservedly abused, with the hair of some old Greek or Roman 


weuld be called pretty and becoming ina picture. Yet these 
very dresses, even while we may call some of them pretty in 
themselves, somehow do not strike us agreeably, even in an 
artistic sense, as We come across them in every-day life. I 
believe that it is because they look out of place; incongruous 
with their surroundings, unfit for their purposes, and there- 
fore vulgar. 


statue, he will find a considerable similarity between them ; | 
and inany of the ‘‘ walking dresses” which are now so general | 


Nobody can be sincere in wishing to regulate | 


44] 


furnishes at any rate a partial explanation of the disagreeable | dressed exactly alike ; I mean—putting the question of petti- 


coats aside—equally plainly. Your contributor himself 
clearly approves of rich materials and graceful forms in 
women’s dress; and he also apparently thinks that there 
might be an improvement for the better in the male costume, 
in which I venture to agree with him. Why, as he says, 
should men have all the ease and women all the elegance ? 
Let men set to work to improve their own dress, and then if, 
as [ have said, some ladies who have it in their power would 
undertake to set the fashion of more sensible attire for women 
I feel certain that they might easily invent some costume 
which would admit of sufficient variety for purposes of beauty, 
and which, at the same time, might be simple enough to 
render women less helpless and less hampered by dress in 
their motions. Meantime, so long as women will persist in 
wearing things which are inappropriate to their purpose, so 
long, I maintain, they will continue to look vulgar. Of 


course there are many women who have no sense of beauty in 


anything whatever, and others who do not care how they 
look ; and neither of these can be expected to look well. But 
it isa painful fact that numbers of refined women, who have 
ideas of beauty, and who care very much how they look, 
nevertheless often put themselves into costumes which strike 
one as both ugly and vulgar ; and I feel certain that these 
women’s appearance would be considerably improved if they 


only possessed a little more sense of fitness. 


So much for my theory as to one of the principa! causes of 
women’s bad taste in dress. As to the other question—their 


| . . . . . 
ithe dress of modern society according to the modes of the! slavery to fashion, and craving after novelty—I wish now to 
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ancients. It is all very well to talk about the horror which a 
Greek sculptor would feel if he were to walk into a modern 
drawing-room ; but I suppose that no one would wish to see 
English ladies walking down Regent-street, or braving this 
climate in the country, in the dress of a Greek statue? Yet it 
strikes me that many of the present fashions, though they are 
warmer than such a costume would be, are not a bit more 
appropriate to our life. What can be more incongruous than 
the dirt aud dinginess of London with the rich and fanciful 
dresses which ladies parade there? What more inconsistent 
with daily business than the amount of time necessary to doa 
young lady’s hair in an elaborate manner? And what more 
inconvenient, as well as extravagant, than long dresses 
trailing all over a house where everybody is in full flow of in- 
cessant motion? Let alone the discomforts of perpetually 
treading and being trodden upon, tearing our skirts on 
every spare nail, and seeing them gradually growing dirty 


under our eyes, there really is not time in these 
days to waste unon catching our feet in folds of 
stuff, stumbling, and begging people’s pardon. It is 


true that trailing skirts are much less general for morn- 
ing wear than they used to be, but that is not because people 
have become convinced of their folly. The change is simply 
a caprice of fashion, and there is nothing to prevent long 
dresses from ‘‘ coming in” again to-morrow-—nothing, that is 
to say, unless there could be found among women who are in 
a position to set the fashion one or two with sufficient sense 
to invent, and sufficient strength of mind to stick to, some 
form of dress suited to the requirements of the present state 
of.society. No one, I conclude, wishes to see men and women 


OR GUIPURE WORK. 


say only one thing. Is it just that women should be abused 
as they are for their extravagance and folly in the matter of 
dress, and that men should altogether escape any of the blame 
of it? Abuse of women for their absurdities and wrong-doings 
in this matter has been very freely lavished for a long time 
past, but it never appears to have struck anyone that the 
women have husbands and brothers who are far from being 
devoid of opinions on dress, and who certainly must have 
some influence on their wives and sisters. People say, I know, 
that women will not attend to what men say on this subject, 
and that they dress for one another. If extravagances in dress 
were confined to worldly and dissipated women, who care 
only for show, it would be credible ; but I do not and will not 
believe so many true-hearted, domestic, and affectionate 
women, who care more at the bottom of their hearts for their 
husbands or brothers than for anything else, would be out- 
wardly such slaves to fashion as they are if they were not 
encouraged in it, more or less directly, by their male rela- 
tions. Even in my small experience I have known 
men with atrocious taste, and with quite as great a desire to 
see their female belongings dressed ‘¢fashionably”’ as the 
women themselves could possibly have; and if there area 
few men with these notions, may there not be more ? There 
is, | know, an inherent desire in most women (I beg to re- 
mark, en passant, that it is not inherent in all) to please men; 
I know myself that many girls, who I dare say get the public 
credit of caring only for fashion and appearance, would take 
down their chignons, take off their earrings, or wear an un- 
becoming colour in a moment to please a man they really 
cared for. And seeing this, I find it impossible to credit 
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entirely the sincerity of the abuse which men lavish 
upon women’s extravagances. No one can deny that 
women, from time immemorial, have been inclined to 
make heroes of men, and to look up to their judg- 
ment—extremely foolishly, no doubt—but still they 
have done it. And I firmly believe that there is not 
likely to be an improvement in the follies which men 
so loudly complain of until they wage a serious and 
earnest war against them amongst their own friends 
and families as well as in the public papers. 


By Sb -. Ue Py) 
Ghe Ladies (Gurden, 


THERE is little of importance that we need add at 
present to the directions we have already given, 
further than to advise the constant and systematic 
use of the hoe and watering-pot amongst the bedding 
plants and borders. The former will keep the weeds 
well under, and the latter will afford very necessary 
assistance, especially to the plants bedded out rather 
late, and which run the risk, therefore, without due 
attention, of making no display before the season is 
nearly over. The following selected hints may also be 
found of service :— 

Propagate pinks, carnations, and piccotees, by means 
of cuttings, pipings, or layers: the first is the best 
method. Rose-stocks in ordinary soils are in capital 
order for budding just now, but in very dry soils a few 
liberal applications of water will help to set the sap 
in vigorous motion. Hollyhocks, which if allowed to 
grow their own way would get cight or ten feet 
high, should be stopped, Mr: Glenny recommends, 
at a given height (six or seven feet) to make them all 
uniform, and by shortening them the blooms will be much 
finer ; besides this, where the flowers are too close together, 
some should be taken away to give the rest room to properly 
expand. Chrysanthemums should be topped, and if increase 
is desired the tops may be planted in a shady border where 
they will strike root, and make blooming plants by the season 
for flowering. Perennials that are forward enough in the seed 
bed may be planted in a good open situation. Polyanthuses, 
primroses, sweet-williams, delphiniums, wallflowers, pinks, 
carnations, and piccotees—all of them, if large enough to 
handle, will do far better when moved than they can in the 
seed bed, where they generally draw up weakly if left too 
long in their crowded state. They may be planted six inches 
apart. The late-sown apnuals may be planted where they are 
to bloom, whether in beds or in patches on the borders, Al- 
most all of them are most effective, planted in threes, as a 
triangle, six inches from each other. Stocks, asters, mari- 
golds, zinneas, everlasting flowers, phlox Drummondii, India 
pink, linum grandiflorum rubrum—all these will be showy in 


the autumn, when the early-sown ones are declining. Balsams | 
in their blooming pots will require watering as often as the 


surface of the soil gets dry; and those intended to flower in 
the borders should be now turned out and well watered. They 
will not, however, require watering so frequently as those in 
pots. Auriculas should have the benefit of the full air. 

Let the conservatory, unless filled with stove plants, have 
abundant ventilation night and day, and the plants have 
sufficient water at the roots to keep them growing freely. 
Frequent supplies of manure-water will be of great service to 
fuchgias, achimenes, and phlox Drummondi ; it will keep them 
in vigorous growth, and consequently prolong the flowering 
season. 
evening will help to maintain a cool, healthy atmosphere. 
Where stove plants (to quote the Gardener's Magazine) are 
largely employed in the decoration of this structure, it will 
require to be shut up at night, but the temperature must not 
be uncomfortably high through the day. 

The primula sinensi, which forms such a conspicuous orna- 
ment in the greenhouse in winter or early spring, according to 
the time of sowing, comes so freely from seed that unless 
there be anything remarkable in a variety, it is not worth the 


trouble of propagating by cuttings; but seed may be saved | 


from the best with advantage, and inferior ones should be put 
aside as soon as their inferiority is apparent. The seed should 
be sown thinly in pans, and carefully covered with fine mould. 
When up they should be gently watered and kept grewing 
until they have four leaves, when they should be pricked out 
round the edges of pots, close to the side, five or six ina 
four-inch pot ; and here they may grow until they touch each 
other, when they must be potted singly in three-inch pots. 
They should be placed near the light, and when the pots are 
filled with roots they should be changed for others a size 
larger. 

The following is a list of greenhouse plants, &c., now in 
flower at the Victoria Nursery of Messrs. Williams, at Upper 
Holloway ; and it will form a useful guide to many of our 
readers :— 

Clerodendron Balfourii, from Old Calabar, where it grows 
in company with the ‘‘Ordeal Bean,” which is so deadly 
poisonous. 

Anthurium Scherzerianum, from Costa Rica, the rich scarlet 
spath and spadix contrasting splendidly with the deep green 


leaves. 


Agalmyla Staminea, richly deserving the name it bears, | 


which signifies ‘‘ forest ornament.” 

Musesnda Frondosa, the white floral bracts of which are 
eaten by the Cingalesé as salad. 

Cypripediums of various kinds, which bear such resemblance 


to slippers that they are popularly known as “ ladies’ slip- | 


pers,” the petals in some species being lengthened out into 
long strings. 

Some beautiful spikes of various Saccolabiums, which are 
the most elegant and chaste wreaths that can be used to grace 
the head of the ball-room belle. 

Aerides.—Many of these fine plants are also displaying 


their beautiful and delicately-scented flowers. Some superb | 


cattleyas from South America, with their rich and elegantly- 


coloured blossoms ; dendrobium Devonianum, one of the most | 


elegant members of the large genus of Kast Indian rice- 
plants ; many fine specimens of the large yellow trumpet- 
shaped allamandas are also gorgeous ; the beautiful white 
fragrant flowers of Stephanotis may also be seen hanging in 
clusters ; and the large trusses of the scarlet and orange ixoras 
are quite dazzling—these latter belong to the same order as 
quinine-producing plants, but have no medicinal properties 
themselves. 

In another house are fine ericas from the Cape of Good Hope; 
fine aphelexis, whose tlowers are composed of membranous 
bracts, and consequently retain their beauties long after they 
are cut, which has earned for them the name of everlasting 
flowers. 

Fuchsias, geraniums, hydrangeas, and many other soft- 
syooded plants serve also to make a brilliant display, 


A few cans of water thrown on the floor late in the | 


On ijerns sad djern-Broting. 
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BASKET FERNS.—/%iq. 1. 


Se 


We have at various times given, both spontaneously and in 
reply to the queries of our readers, hints on ferns and their 
successful cultivation. Still, as such hints have been scattered 
over many numbers, and often given only at long intervals, it 
has occurred to us that a few short, practical directions, com- 
prised within the compass of two or three articles, especially 
if accompanied by suitableillustrations, would be adesideratum 
for which many subscribers would thank us; and by the 
courtesy of the well-known clever and successful cultivator, 
Mr. B. 8. Williams, F.R.H.S., of the Victoria and Paradise 
Nursery, Upper Holloway, and author of one of the best 
manuals on ferns in our language, we are now able to set 
about our pleasant task. 

The general reader inay not be aware how much the rapid 
growth of the popular taste for ferns is due to the skill and 
| perseverance of Mr. Williams, who,-many years ago, in his 
‘* Hints on the Cultivation of Ferns,” directed general atten- 
tion to the practicability of adding, at but slight expense and 
trouble, these beautiful plants to every home of taste—not 
only by those possessing ample means and facilities for main- 
taining an extensive collection, but also by amateurs with 

no other accommodation than that afforded by a simple and 
| Inexpensive fern-case or a small space in the open air. Since 
_the publication of the volume referred to, however, most im- 
portant additions have been made to the number of kinds in 
cultivation, both by importations from foreign countries and 
by the discovery of extraordinary and beautiful varieties 
/ amongst our native species ; and hence Mr. Williams was in- 
duced to prepare a larger and more exhaustive work. ‘his, 
which is now befcre us, and is entitled ‘‘Select Ferns and 
'‘Lycopods: British and Exotic,” comprises descriptions, with 
illustrations, of nine hundred choice species and varieties, and 
also directions for their management in the tropical, tem- 


information we propose to cull such portions as we deem most 
| suitable for our columns, introducing such subsidiary hints by 
| other writers, or derived from our own experience, as we may 
| deem desirable; while such of our readers as may wish for 
further or more detailed technical information respecting ferns 
in general may be referred to the book itself, and also to the 
various works of Sir William Hooker, late director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; also Mr. J. Smith, the 
ex-curator; Mr. J. Moore, curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
Chelsea—men distinguished for their extensive and scientific 
knowledge of ferns. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Ferns, Mr. Williams truly remarks, are amongst the most 
elegant and graceful of nature’s productions, and perhaps 
they claim our notice the more because, unlike orchids and 
many other plants, they are not exclusively the luxuries of 
the wealthy, but can be enjoyed by all who have the taste for 
them, inasmuch as many kinds may be cultivated by those 
who have no plant-houses or gardens whatever. 

Although we have but few species in our own islands, yet 
the manner in which they have sported or taken on new forms 
is marvellous ; and as these forms have become persistent, 
they have added considerably to our British Fern Catalogues, 
and enabled us to make a far more varied display in our hardy 
ferneries. But some parts of the tropics abound in ferns— 
for instance, on the Organ Mountains in Brazil and on the 
slopes of the Andes they luxuriate, being found growing 
there at great elevations. 
travellers, ‘*Dr. Spruce, found nearly two hundred and fifty 
species within a diameter of fifty miles, and many of these 
| tree ferns.” The West Indies are also very rich in ferns, 
three hundred and forty being described from the British 
islands alone. Chili is also a great fern country, upwards of 
-one hundred and sixty species having been’ described as 
| coming from it and the Island of Juan Fernandez, very few of 
which are at present in cultivation. The Fijis also abound in 
| them. 
| Inthe ‘Enumeration of the Ferns of Java,” upwards of 
four hundred and fifty are described as existing in that island 
alone. Borneo, Sumatra, Malacca, and the Philippine Islands 
abound with them, as well as the whole of the East Indies ; 
| and very few, comparatively, from the latter country are in 
cultivation, though many are peculiarly beautiful and inter- 
esting. In Mexico great numbers exist, scme three hun- 
dred species having been described, which are not in cultiva- 
tion. In Western Africa great quantities of ferns are found, 
and many of them species that are peculiar to that country. 
At Fernando Po, some considerable distance up the moun- 
tains, a splendid Cyathea is found, forming groves, and 
reaching upwards of thirty feet in height. It is a fine species, 
and the crown, rachis, and stipites are densely covered with 
large black chaffy scales. Again, if we come round to the 


many new species on that continent still remain unknown to 
science. So also in many other places where the atmosphere 
is sufficiently humid, they are to be found, from the humble 
species of an inch in length, to the noble arborescent kinds, 
rearing aloft their splendid crowns of fronds, on stems from 
ten to forty feet high, beautifying the landscape, and forming 


| perate, and hardy fernery ; and from this mass of valuable | 


In Peru, one of our botanical | 


objects of individual grace and elegance which we are 
only now just beginning to realise for ourselves. 
Until recently, we have known them by the descrip- 
tions of travellers only ; but now, quantities of these 
large stems have been introduced to this country, espe- 
cially of the Australian and New Zealand kinds. ; 
For decorative purposes, ferns stand unrivalled, their 
graceful and delicate fronds causing them to be appre 
ciated by all persons of taste. Whether wanted for the 
embellishment of the conservatory or stove, for the 
dinner-table, or the headdress of a ball-room belle, for 


bridal bouquets, or the simple decoration of a sitting: | 


room, ferns present a beauty of outline which is never 
tiring to the eye. 

_ A great mistake is often made by fern growers, 
in keeping them in a temperature higher than they re- 
quire. A little practice and forethought will ‘soon 
obviate this. First, the native country of a particular 
fern must be learnt, und then the part of the country 
in which itis found growing. If at a great elevation, 
even in a tropical country, it will require cool treat- 
ment, and if low down ina similar latitude, then a stove 
temperature. Thus, Asplenium alternans is a native 
of the East Indies, but if you give it stove treatment 
it will soon lose all its vigour and turn white, and if 
examined you will find it smothered with thrips and 
scale, because the house is too hot; for being found 
high up in the hills in its native country, it requires 
only temperate treatment. 

As ferns affect shady places, those cultivators who 
take an interest in gardening can scarcely spend a 
little time more pleasantly, on a summer's day in our 
own country, than in visiting these beautiful plants 
in their cool retreats, particularly when they grow 
near the margin of a stream whose banks are fur- 
nished with rustic seats, on which the visitors may 
sit} and admire the noble outline and elegant fronds of 
some of the larger species, with their exquisite verdure half 
covering the rocks, or bending gracefully over the water. 

Ferns have played an important part in the world’s his- 
tory, their remains in the coal formation proving that vast 
quantities existed at some early pericd ; while the impressions 
left behind of their fronds, show that they were similar in 
form to those we have now on the earth’s surface. 


THE WARDIAN CASE.—J*ig. 2, 
(To be continued. ) 


MONA, SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
By Auicre Cary. 
BREAKING out of her homespun gown 
Just like a wild-flower out of its burr; 
Legs bare to the knees, and the shoulders down 
To the waist, I marvelled and mused at her. 


Her hands had been kissed and kissed by the sun 
Brown as berries ; she held her hair 

Away from her dove-like eyes with one, 
And stared at me, straight as eyes could stare. 


One moment—then, being well content, 
She dropped the tresses, that over the white, 
Clear brow and sweet eyes came and went 
Like shadows blowing across the light. 


‘A picture, such as the painter loves,” 
I said, and passed, but she would not stay, 
Those sweet eyes staring, round as a dove’s, 
Held me and haunted me all the day. 


One foot on the other, bare and brown— 
The shining fall of her dead-leaf hair— 
Legs and shoulders out of her gown— 
She beld me and haunted me, everywhere. 


Science AND ArtT.—A striking instance of the immense 


value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
| skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
' From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. 


A most sree 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been nabiahed by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The beok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs 0 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 


Cape, in South Africa, a quantity of ferns exist there that | forwarded with perfect safety. 


have never yet been introduced to our gardens, and no doubt | 


Russta Leatner.—Mr. Norman has received a consign- 
ment of boot-fronts and leather from tke best dressers in St. 
Petersburg. Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
dressers, and he now hasa_ choice lot suitable for wading, 
shooting, or parade boots. 114 and 116, Westminster-bridg¢ 
road, S.; anid at 8, Belgrave Mansions, Grosvenor-gardens: 
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Court and Srashiounble Beto. 


T HEC O.UIRS. 


Late QvuEEN, accompanied by Princess Louise and Prince 

€opold, drove in the grounds at Windsor on Tuesday after- 
Noon last week; and Her Majesty went out on the Wednesday 
Morning with Prince Leopold and the princesses. 
n the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
€atrice, drove out attended by the Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ord. Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Lady Biddulph 
and the Hon. Mortimer Sackville West, went to London in 
vae evening, and was present at the performance of Rossini’s 
Messe Solonnelle,” at St. James’s Hall. Her royal highness 
alterwards returned to Windsor Castle. The Dean of Windsor 
ad the honour of accompanying her royal highness. 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian, the 
Right Hon. H. (. E. Childers, General the Hon. C. and Mrs. 
rey, and Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. G. G. Gordon dined 
with the Queen in the evening. ’ 
On Thursday morning Her Majesty, accompanied by Prin- 
cess Louise, Prince Leopoid, and Princess Beatrice, left the 
‘astle at ten minutes past ten o’clock for Aldershot camp, on 
& visit of inspection. In attendance were Viscountess 
Clifden, the Hon. Eva Macdonald, Lieutenant-General 
B. H. Seymour, Colonel Du Plat, and Mr, Sahl. Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family arrived at the Pavilion 
at twelve o’clock, escorted by a detachment of the 5th 
ragoon Guards. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur at- 
tended by Colonel Elphinstone and Lieutenant Pickard, ar- 
tived from Greenwich-park ‘ 
At half-past four p.m., the Queen, accompanied by their 
Roy al Highnesses Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and 
Tincess Beatrice, and attended by the Ladies and Gentle- 
Men in Waiting, drove to Bricksbury hill, near Cesar’s Camp, 
© review the troops, which were drawn up under the com- 
Mand of Lieutenant-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett, K.C. B. 
heir Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur and the Duke of Cam- 
ridge accompanied Her Majesty on horseback. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales marched past at 
he head of his regiment, the 10th Hussars, and, after the 
review, rode back to the Pavilion by the side of Her Majesty’s 
Carriage. His royal highness afterwards dined with the 10th 
Ussars, and slept at the Pavilion. 
On Friday morning the Queen and the Royal Family left 
the Pavilion at half-past ten o’clock, escorted by a detach- 
Ment of the 7th Dragoon Guards, and were conducted by Sir 
James Yorke Scalett, K.C.B., through Rushmore Camp, 
Where the tents of the 2nd Battalion 13th (Prince Albert's) 
ight Infantry are situated. Her Majesty also visited the 
huts of the nd Battalion 7th Royal Fusiliers in the South 
amp, and walked into several of the tents occupied by the 
Married women of the 2nd Battalion 3rd Buffs, and the 4th 
attalion Rifle Brigade, on Cove-common. The Queen arrived 
at the Castle at twenty-five minutes past one o’clock. In 
attendance were Viscountess Clifden, the Hon. Eva Mac- 
Onald, Miss Bauer, Lieutenant-General F. H. Seymour, 
Colonel Du Plat, and Mr. Sahl. His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, attended by Colonel Elphinstone and Lieutenant 
ickard, left the Pavilion early for Greenwich-park. 
he Queen drove in the grounds on Friday afternoon, 
attended by Viscountess Clifden, and Her Majesty went out on 
pirday morning, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
eatrice, 
Princess Louise left the Castle on the Friday evening for Marl- 
rough House, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, the 
on. Eva Macdonald, and Colonel Du Plat. Their Royal 
ighnesses Princess Louise and Prince Arthur visited the 
xhibition of New Water Colours, Pall-mall, on Saturday 
Morning. Lady Caroline Barrington, Colonel Du Plat, and 
leutenant Pickard were in attendance. Princess Louise, 
attended by Lady Caroline Barrington, the Hon. Eva Mac- 
donald, and Colonel Du Plat arrived at the Castle shortly 
efore two o’clock from London. 
B he Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 

€atrice, drove out on Saturday afternoon. Her Royal High- 
Ness Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, their Royal 

ganesses the Duke de Nemours and Princess Marguerite 
? tleans, and their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
Faumale dined with the Queen in the evening. Colonel the 
Hee” and Mrs. Henry Byng had the honour of being invited. 

er Majesty’s private band played the following selection of 
Tausic in the drawing-room after dinner before the Royal Family 
nd the ladies and gentlemen in waiting :— 


Overture, ‘‘Le Domino Noir”’ ............ Auber. 
Larghetto Sinfonia, No. 2 ...... ccccseseee Beethoven. 
Selection, ‘‘Le Prophéte”.................. Meyerbeer. 
Airs de Ballet, ‘‘ La Reine de Saba” ... Gounod. 
Overture, ‘“‘Rosamunda” .........sceceeeee Schubert. 


On Sunday morning the Queen, their Royal Highnesses 
., “cess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, and 
ing adies and gentlemen in waiting, attended Divine service 
in the private chapel. The Rev. Frederic W. Farrar, F.R.S., 
ate Fellow of Trinity College, one of the Masters at Harrow 
Chool, preached the sermon. 

he Lord Chancellor, the Duke and Duchess of St. Albans, 


2d General the Hon. C. and Mrs. Grey dined with the 
Queen, 


mote, Queen and the Royal Family went out on Monday 
oe" 
Sop teit Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian of 
droy, Vig; Holstein, Princess Louise, and Prince Leopold 
afte & to the Home-park on the north side of the Castle in the 
- "noon, and distributed the prizes at the annual meeting of 
Caron @ Consort’s Association. In attendance were Lady 
Du Pine Barrington, Colonel and Mrs. G. G. Gordon, Colonel 
after at, and Mr. Sahl. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
Lad Wards left Windsor for Marlborough House, attended by 
‘1) Caroline Barrington and Colonel Du Plat. 
y Pri ueen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompanied 
Hates Beatrice, and went out on Tuesday morning with 
tended re eo and Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise, at- 
tived a+ Lady Caroline Barrington and Colonel Du Plat ar- 
at the Castle from Marlborough House. 
oe va Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian and 
the \y es ee Duchess of Buccleuch dined with the Queen on 
abl ae mjaeen held a private investiture of the Most Honour- 
lao ae of the Bath on Tuesday afternoon. Her Majesty 
an investiture of the Most Exalted Order of the Star 
the Queen was attended by Viscountess Clifden, 
3; Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain ; Lord 
Waiting ; Lieutenant-General F, H. Seymour 
Plat, Equerries in Waiting; and the Master 


Urgan, 


“nd Colonel Dux 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


of the Household. Luncheon was served in the dining-room 
previous to the ceremony. 

‘Che Countess of Gainsborough succeeded Viscountess Clif- 
den as Lady in Waiting. Lord Lurgan succeeded the Earl of 
Morley as Lord in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


| The Prince of Wales presided on Wednesday last week at a 
meeting of the governors of Wellington College, at the Palace 
of Westminster. The Princess of Wales drove out, attended 
by the Hon. Mrs. Grey. In the evening their royal high- 
nesses dined with the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, at Twick- 
enham. The Prince and Princess of Wales afterwards were 
present at the ball given by Frances Countess Waldegrave, at 
Strawberry-hill. 

On the Thursday morning the Prince of Wales, attended by 
the Marquis of Hamilton and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, went 
to the Charing-cross Station of the South-Eastern Railway, 
where his royal highness took leave of his Highness the 
Viceroy of Egypt upon his departure from England. The 
Prince of Wales, attended by Captain Ellis, afterwards left 
Marlborough House for Aldershot. The Princess of Wales 
drove out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. 

On Thursday evening the Prince of Wales dined with Col. 
Baker and the officers of the 10th Hussars at the Cavalry 
Barracks at Aldershot. 

On Friday morning the Prince of Wales inspected the 10th 
Hussars at Aldershot, and afterwards returned to Marl- 
borough House, attended by Captain Ellis. The Princess of 
Wales drove out. 

Captain Ellis succeeded Lieut.-Colonel Keppel as Equerry 
in Waiting to the Prince of Wales. 

The Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, 
drove out on Saturday. In the evening the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, and attended 


by Lord Alfred Hervey, General Sir William Knollys, and 
Captain Ellis, presided at a banquet given by the Corporation 
of the Trinity House. The Princess of Wales, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Stonor and Lord Harris, went to the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent-garden. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the Hon. 
Mrs. Stonor and Captain Ellis in waiting, attended Divine 
service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The service was 
performed by the rev. the Sub-Dean and the Rev. A. H. 
Sitwell. Anthem, ‘‘O come, let us worship,” Mendelssohn ; 
solo by Mr. Kerr Gedge. Mr. Cooper presided at the organ. 
The sermon was preached by the rev. the Sub-Dean from 
Psalm xix. J. 

On Monday the Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Stonor, drove out. : 

The Prince and Princess of Wales gave a ball at Marlborough 
House in the evening. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Stonor; and in the afternoon her royal high- 
ness was present at a juvenile party given by the Countess of 
Derby in St. James’s-square. In the evening the Prince and 
Princess of Wales went to the St. James’s Theatre. 


STaTE BALtt.—By command of the Queen a State Ball was 
given on Friday evening last week at Buckingham Palace, to 
which a party of 1,800 was invited. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
escorted by a detachment of the Ist Life Guards, and at- 
tended by the Viscountess Walden, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, 
Lord Harris, Lord Alfred Hervey, the Hon, A. T. Fitzmaurice, 
and Captain Ellis, arrived at the garden entrance of the Palace 
from Marlborough House shortly after ten o'clock. Her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise was present at the ball, at- 
tended by Lady Caroline Barrington and the Hon. Eva Mac- 
donald. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur arrived, attended 
by Colonel Elphinstone and Lieutenant Pickard. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge arrived from Gloucester 
House, attended by Colonel the Hon. J. Macdonald. His 
Serene Highness the Prince and her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Teck arrived from Kensington Palace, attended by 
Lady Caroline Cust. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
members of the Royal Family, conducted by Viscount Sydney 
(the Lord Chamberlain), and attended by the Ladies and 
Gentlemen in Waiting, entered the ball-room at twenty 
minutes past ten o’clock, when the dancing immediately com- 
menced. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales wore a dress of 
blue crape and tulle over blue silk, trimmed with rich 
Brussels lace, forget-me-nots, and yellow roses. Headdress— 
diamonds and forget-me-nots. Ornaments—pearls and Gia- 
monds. Orders—the Victoria and Albert, the Danish, and 
the Order of Catherine of Russia. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a white tulle 
dress, trimmed with lace, and a blue satin tunic, with bunches 
of different coloured roses. Headdress—a wreath of roses 
intermixed with diamonds. Ornaments—diamonds. Orders 
—-the Victoria and Albert, the Grder of St. Isabel, and the 
Coburg and Gctha Family Order. 

Mr. Dan Godfrey’s quadrille band, conducted by Mr. D. 
Godfrey (bandmaster Grenadier Guards), was in attendance. 


DEPARTURE OF THE VICEROY oF Ecypt.—His Highness 
the Viceroy of Egypt left London on Thursday morning last 
week for the Continent shortly before noon. The Viceroy 
and his suite drove from Buckingham Palace to Charing-cross 
Station, attended by an escort of Life Guards. A special 
train was in readiness, by which his highness travelled to 
Dover, occupying one of the royal saloon carriages of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company. The Prince of Wales 
drove from Marlborough House, and met the Viceroy to take 
leave at the station; the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
and Lord and Lady Alfred Paget were also present. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, and Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck 
honoured the Earl and Countess of Malmesbury with their 
company at dinner, at his lordship’s residence in Stratford- 
place, on Saturday evening. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Sir Lawrence and Lady Palk have left Grosvenor-gardens 
for the Continent. 

The Earl and Countess of Bradford entertained a select 
party at dinner on Friday evening last week at their residence 
in Belgrave-square. 

‘*Some journals,” says the Peuple, ‘‘have announced that 
the Prince Imperial is to accompany the Empress in her 
journey to the Kast. We are able to affirm that the statement 
is incorrect, and that her Majesty will alone be present at the 
inauguration of the Suez Canal.” The Empress of the French 
is expected to reach Constantinople in October, and the Sultan 
has ordered the Palace of Beylerbey to be prepared for her 
Majesty's reception, Some brilliant jétes will 
honour of the illustrious visitor, 
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Prince Napoleon has returned tv Paris from his visit to 
Prangins, on the Lake of Geneva. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria left Vienna on Satur- 
day for Geratshausen, on the Lake of Stanberg, in Bavaria. 
The juvenile members of the imperial family have gone to 
Tschl. 

Colonel “and Baroness North had a dinner party on Satur- 
day at their residence in Arlington-street, Piccadilly. 

On Saturday night the Countess of Ashburnham had a 
reception at Ashburnham House, Dover-street, at which a 
numerous and distinguished company assembled. 

We learn by telegraph the death of Sir Arthur C. H. 
Rumbold, Governor of the Virgin Isles, which it appears oc- 
curred on the 12th ult. The late baronet was the third son of 
Sir William, third baronet, by Henrietta Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Boothby, first Lord Rancliffe, and was born 25th 
September, 1820. He succeeded his brother Cavendish Stewat 
as fifth baronet, 27th March, 1853. : j 

On Sunday last, Richard, third Lord Castlemaine, died, 
after a short illness. 

The sudden death is announced of Lady Clinton, which took 
place on Sunday about mid-day at Heanton Satchville. Her 
ladyship was near her confinement, but was unexpectedly seized 
with a serious illness on Saturday night. Her medical at- 
tendants were at once summoned, and all that human skill 
could suggest to mitigate her sufferings was done. On Sunday 
morning Mr. Arthur Kempe, of Exeter, was sent for, bnt 
before he could reach Heanton Satchville her ladyship had 
expired. 

Sir William Bowles, Admiral of the Fleet, who had been 
lying in a hopeless state exactly a week, died on Friday morn- 
ing last week, shortly before five o'clock, at his residence in 
Hill-street. The venerable admiral was born in 1780, and 
was the eldest son of Mr. William Bowles, of Heale House, 
county Wilts, and brother of General Sir George Bowles, 
K.C.B. 

On Wednesday evening last week Frances Countess Walde- 
grave and the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., gave 
an entertainment at Strawberry-hill, in honour of his High- 
ness the Viceroy of Egypt. His Highness the Viceroy, who 
was accompanied by his Excellency Nubar Pasha, and at- 
tended by Lord Alfred Paget and Colonel Stanton, arrived 
precisely at eight o'clock from Buckingham Palace. His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, attended by Colonel 
Tyrwhitt, and his Serene Highness the Prince of Teck, 
arrived just before the Viceroy. Their Royal Highnesses 
the Count and Countess de Paris and the Duke and 
Duchess de Chartres were among the principal per- 
sonages invited to meet the Viceroy at dinner. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales, his Royal Highness the Duke 
Philippe and her Imperial Highness the Archduchess 
Maria Therese of Wurtemberg, their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess d’Aumale, and a large party, including the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester, the Earl and Countess of Coventry, Mr. and Lady 
Emily Van de Weyer, Hon. Oliver Montague, &c., came from 
Orleans House shortly after ten o’clock. Among the other 
illustrious visitors were—the Duke de Nemours and his 
daughter, the Princess Marguerite d’Orleans, the Duke de 
Penthievre, Prince de Joinville, &c. 

FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—To-day (Saturday), Lady 
Gabriel’s garden party; Mrs. Childers’ assembly, at the 
Admiralty ; Mrs. Schuster’s afternoon reception at Roehamp- 
ton; Hurlingham, the band of the Fusilier Guards will play 
from four to half-past six o’clock (weather permitting). July 
13, Elizabeth Lady Dashwood’s ball; July 14, lady Holland’s 
third garden party; Mr. W. Cunliffe Brook’s ball; Mrs, 
Angerstein’s second ball. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge and his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge honoured Maria 
Marchioness of Aylesbury with their company at dinner on 
Tuesday evening. A select circle, including Prince and 
Princess Edward of Saxe- Weimar, were invited to meet their 
royal highnesses. . : Ye: 

His Excellency the Swedish and Norwegian Minister and 
the Baroness Hochschild ieft town on Tuesday morning for 
Sweden. During his cxcellency’s absence Count Lewenhaupt 
will act as Chargé d’Affaires. 

The Duke of Roxburgh has left the Clarendon Hotel for 
Norway. The Duchess of Roxburgh has left the same hotel 
for Broxmouth-park. 

The Harl of Gainsborough and the Ladies Noel have left 
town for their seat, Exton House, Rutland. 

The Countess of Derby had a juvenile party on Tuesday 
afternoon at the family residence in St. James’s-square. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princes 
Albert Victor and George and Princess Louise, honoured her 
ladyship with her presence. A select party witnessed some 
clever feats of legerdemain and other amusements provided 
for their recreation. Among her ladyship’s friends present to 
meet the princess and family were the Duchess of Argyll, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Marchioness of Bristol, Kc. 

Lady Mary Nisbet Hamilton had a ball on Tuesday night 
at the family residence in Chesham-place, at which a nume- 
rous and fashionable company assembled. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

On Monday, at the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, was 
solemnised the marriage of Charles Viscount Petersham, eldest 
son of the Earl of Harrington, and the Hon. Eva, youngest 
daughter of Robert John, late Lord Carington, The nuptial 
rite was performed by his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, 
assisted by the Rev. J. Humphry, rector of St. Martin’s. The 
marriage took place a few minutes after half past eleven 
o’clock, and the body of the church was thronged by the 
relatives and friends of the contracting parties and with 
spectators. The bride, who was given away by her brother 
Lord Carington, was attired in white satin, trimmed with old 
Brussels point lace, and for headdress wore a wreath of 
orange blossoms and veil of lace. The Earl of Rosebery 
officiated as best man to the bridegroom. On the bride's 
arrival at the church she was received by the following 
bridesmaids: The Ladies Philippa, Fanny A d 

; ; y Anna, an 
Blanche Stanhope (sisters of the bridegroom), Lady 
Mary Primrose, and Hon. Miss Colville, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded to the altar. _ The bridesmaids were all uniformly at- 
tired in white muslin trimmed with satin, over white silk 
petticoats, and bonnets of white tulle, with blush roses. Each 
of the young ladies wore a crystal locket presented by the 
bridegroom, containing the monogram ‘Eva Charles,” sur- 
mounted with a coronet. After the wedding party had left 
the church the company went to Lord Carington’s residence 
in Whitehall, when breakfast was provided for a large party. 
Precisely at twenty minutes past two o’clock Lord Petersham 
and his bride left by the North-Western Railway for Elvaston 
Castle, Derbyshire, to spend the honeymoon. The church 
bells of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields rang merry peals at intervals 
in celebration of the marriage. The bridal presents were ex- 
tremely numerous, Among the more valuable presents were 


also be given in gilts from the Harl and Countess of Harrington, the Duke of 


inster, &e, 
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On Thursday last week, by special licence, were married 
the Earl of Eldon and Henrietta Minna Turnor, eldest 
daughter of Captain and Hon. Mrs. Turnor, in the presence of 
a numerous family circle, at St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square. The religious ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Eldon Surtees Bankes, B.A., rector of Corfe Castle, Dorset, 
assisted by the Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of York. The 
bride was attired in white satin, richly trimmed with Brussels 
lace, and suspended from a wreath of orange blossoms was a 
veil of the same fabric. The jewels worn comprised a mag- 
nificent single-stone necklace of diamonds, and bracelets set 
with the same precious stones, the jewels being the gift of 
her husband. ‘The bride was attended to the altar by eight 
bridesmaids, dressed in white muslin and tulle, with tulle 
bonnets adorned with maize roses, viz.: Florence and Mabel 
Turnor, her sisters ; Miss Turnor, her cousin; Lady Rachael 
Scott and Miss Bankes, sister and cousin of the noble bride- 
groom ; and Miss Beaumont, Miss Thorold, and Miss Robert- 
son. The bridesmaids wore gold lockets set with pearls and 
diamonds. After the ceremony Captain and Hon. Mrs. 
Turnor welcomed a numerous company at 39, Halfmoon- 
street. The bridal presents were very numerous, the prin- 
cipal gifts being conferred by the Earl of Eldon. After 
breakfast the noble earl and his bride left town for the Oat- 
pecans Hotel, Surrey, where they purpose to stay a few 
weeks, 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Lieut. -Colonel 
Shuttleworth and Miss Rose Preston. 

_A marriage has been arranged between the Hon. Margaret 
Southwell, youngest sister of Viscount Southwell, and Mr. 
Charles Standish Barry. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. Arthur Bass, M.P. 
for East Staffordshire, and Miss Harriet Thornewill, daughter 
of the late Edward Thornewill, Esq., of Dove Cliff. 

The marriage between Viscount Downe and Lady Cecilia 
Molyneux will take place on Monday, the 12th inst. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between the 
Hon. Alexander F. Hood and Miss Ethel Heber Percy, second 
daughter of Mr. Heber Percy, of Hodnet, Shropshire. 

The marriage of Major Arbuthnot, of the 14th Hussars, 
and Miss Selina Moncreiffe, daughter of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Louisa Moncreiffe, is arranged to take place on the 
20th inst. 

The marriage of Captain Scott with Miss Hawley, daughter 
of Sir Joseph Hawley, wil! be celebratel at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, on Tuesday next. 

We understand that a marriage is arranged between Lieut. 
Cecil Foljambe, R.N., son of Mr. Foljambe and Selina Vis- 
countess Milton, and Miss Howard, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Lady Fanny Howard. 

The marriage of the Marquis of Huntly with Amy, eldest 
daughter of Mr. William Cunliffe Brooks, is announced to 
take place on Wednesday, the 14th inst., at Westminster 
Abbey. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will, or Scotch confirmation, of the late Right Hon. 
James Carr-Boyle, Earl of Glasgow, was sealed in the prin- 
cipal registry of Her Majesty’s Court of Probate in London 
on June 12, the personal estate being sworn under 170,0001. 
The Etal estates pass to the late earl’s only sister, Lady 
Augusta Fitzclarence. 

The will of the Hon. Caroline Elizabeth St. John was 
proved in London under 12,000/.; that of the Hon. Matilda 
Sophia Austen, eldest daughter of the late Hon. W. Cockayne, 
niece of the last Viscount Cullen, and relict of the late Rev. 
R. Caister, D.D., was proved in Ireland under 3,000/.; and 
that of Dame Harriet Nicholls, in London, under 6,000/. The 
will of Mr. Adam Speilmann, late of Hereford House, West 
Brompton, was proved in London, on June 4, under 100,000/. 
personally, in England. The wills of the undermentioned 

ave been proved in country registries—viz., George Hall 
Lawrence (Liverpool), under 140,000/.; Henry Stanley Robert 
Pearce (Winchester), 80,0002.; Edmund Robinson (York), 
100,0007.; and Edward Lloyd (York), 50,000/. 


PoIsoNING OF A Picnic PARry.—We cull the following 
from a New York paper: ‘‘ Thirty-five young people were 
badly poisoned by some ice-cream which they ate at a picnic 
near Shelbyville, Tennessee, recently, and, after suffering in- 
tensely, every one began to slowly recover, and all are now 
convalescent.” 

WISHING TO BE KILLED.—A half-witted woman, named 
Martha Fox, has been sent to prison for three months from 
Malton, in default of finding surety to keep the peace towards 
herself. Prisoner would stand before the North-Eastern 
trains on the Thirsk railway in order to be killed. She asked 
to be sent to prison for twenty years, and was very violent in 
gesture and lauguage, but on finding she was really going to 
gaol became penitent enough. 

Fatan AccipENT AT ToorinG.—A peculiar fatal accident 
has occurred at Tooting-common. Some men were playing at 
what is popularly known as ‘‘ three sticks a penny,”’ for cocoa- 
nuts. A stick, thrown by one of the players, struck a young 
women who was passing, on the head, causing almost instant 
death. The deceased was a domestic servant in a gentleman’s 
house at Clapham. 

Dean STANLEY ON FEMALE EpvucaTion.—Dean Stanley 
distributed the prizes to the pupils of the City of London 
Ladies’ College on Tuesday afternoon. On the conclusion of 
the distribution, the Dean, addressing himself to the re- 
cipients, said it gave him pleasure to see that institution in 
connexion with the West-end College, of which he was ex 
eficio president. Education had taken a great hold on the 
country. Female education ought to be, and he would that 
his hearers could feel it to be, one which would enable a young 
lady to take her part in fall those branches of literature and 
social duties with as much confidence and certainty as a man 
would. He had a great objection to the system of ‘‘examin- 
ing” as practised in France and elsewhere; he trusted it 
would not be widespread in England. To ensure success in 
education two conditions were essential--that but one thing 
at a time was learned, and that well; and that ‘‘ cramming ” 
was avoided. 


Rosserrer’s Harr RESTORER is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age or 
disease. Price 3s. 6d, per bottle. 

‘‘Jt is a real pleasure for us to speak favourably of Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer, known almost universally to be an excel- 
lent remedy for burns, bruises, sprains and other injuries. It 
is invaluable for colds, coughs, rheumatism, &c., 2s well as 
diarrhcea, cholera, and other summer complaints.” — Ch. Advocate. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every peeraee It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it is 


the finest Starch they ever used, 


Interesting Hiems. 


A horrible crime has been committed in Marseilles. In 
an inn of the Pharo violent disputes had for some time 
past been carried on between Bonnefoy, the master of the 
house, and his wife. The woman had been carrying on 
an intrigue with a man in the neighbourhood, and the hus- 
band had threatened to shoot her if she did not desist. 
The wife’s sister sided with the husband. On the day in 
question Mdme. Bonnefoy got up quietly, and, arming herself 
with a six-barrel revolver, tired it off successively at her sister, 
two of her children, and her husband, ending by discharging 
another barrel upon her own person. Death has not ensued 
in any case, but the wounds inflicted are most serious. The 
sufferers, including the woman herself, were all conveyed to 
the Hotel-Dieu. 

An exhibition of postage stamps is now being held in Paris, 
at the Hétel des Monnaies. England makes the best show, 
as she has thirty-four colonies, each with a different design. 
The United States comes next, the artistic designs on her 
stamps having a beautiful appearance. The Turkish stamps 
contain the year of the flight of Mahomet, the year of the 
reign of the Sultan, and, the value of the stamp, in Oriental 
characters. Finland commenced to issue stamps last year. 
The exhibition is open daily from eleven to five. 

It is stated that the Supreme Court of Georgia has decided 
that the intermarriage of whites and negroes is illegal, null, 
and void, and that the Legislature cannot define the social 
status of citizens. 

The plaintiff in the case of Warren v. the Great Northern 
Railway Company, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, a lady who 
teaches dancing and calisthenics at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
brought this action to recover damages for injuries sustained 
at the Spalding-station in April, 1868, by catching her foot in 
a hole in the carpet of the waiting-room. She fell upon her 
face on the sill of the door, and received a concussion of the 
spine and a laceration of the membrane of the stomach, which 
her medical man said would prevent her again pursuing her 
calling. Since the accident she has been obliged to leave her 
business in the charge of others, and the income from it had 
decreased from 650/. a year to about 127/. The expenses she 
had been put to in living at Brighton and obtaining the best 
medical advice amounted to a considerable sum. In court 
she was accommodated with a chair, and appeared to be ina 
very weak state of health. Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., Mr. 
Harrington, and Mr. Bridgman were counsel for the plaintiff ; 
the Solicitor-General, Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. M. 
White for the company. Only one witness had been 
examined for the defence when the parties came to an 
arrangement, under which a verdict was entered for the 
plaintiff. Damages, 1,500/. 

Ina breach of promise case recently tried in the second 
Court of Common Pleas, in which a Miss Stafford, a 
mantle maker at Cambridge, was the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Clarke, a traveller in the same trade, the defendant, it was 
stated that the latter had written 300 letters, many of them 
of enormous length and filled from beginning to end with the 
most warm and “ gushing” expressions of affection. 
There was one letter, dated the 9th of Uctober, 1865, 
in which he said: ‘‘Oh, Angie, my pet, tell me what 
I can do to make you love me; tell me, darling, so 
that our hearts may entwine together. Tell me whether 
T can do anything mcre to gain your affection still further. If 
I could lie on a nice couch this afternoon, and had you by my 
side, and tell you my devoted love, I should be happy... . 
If we live, lovey, oh how I feel I shall love you, and you will 
be my only comfort and my prize in life.” The letter con- 
sisted of many pages of the same sort of stuff. On October 
30 he wrote: ‘‘ Angie, my darling, words cannot express the 
great pleasure and the fresh sparks of love that I 
have gathered from your dear, loving letter to-day. 
Many thanks and many kisses. I will try and answer it, 
but it will be food for weeks for your Joey. It will sleep 
with me, and then will be read again and again. I like the 
velvet tie very much ; it makes me look such a nice young 
man. I could smother you with kisses, but I would not 
smother you altogether, because I shall often want to do so 
again.” The following summer the defendant married another 
lady. The defence was that the plaintiff herself had broken 
off the engagement because the defendant declined to become 
a teetotaller. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for 
1001. 

On Friday night last week, some workmen found in an 
empty house at Land’s End the body of a middle-aged woman, 
with the head nearly severed from the body. It has been 
ascertained that she left her home with a considerable sum of 
money in her possession, and when the body was discovered 
the money was gone. 

What a remarkable season this is! Three sheep were found 
buried in a snow drift last week in one of the recesses of the 
mountain High Street, in Westmoreland. They were all alive. 
Snow was still lying in some of the shaded parts of Skiddaw 
last week. 

General Garibaldi has intimated to a friend in the North of 
England that he will visit this country during the present 
year. 

M. Fontana, architect to the Czar’s Ministry of the House- 
hold, is charged to construct, on the model of the London 
Crystal Palace, the building for the exhibition which is to 
take place at St. Petersburgh next year. A sum of 27,000J. 
is allowed for this structure ; the number of workmen em- 
ployed is at present 400, but will speedily be augmented, for 
the building must be completed externally by the Ist Septem- 
ber next, and entirely by the lst of May, 1870. 

The National Rifle Association commenced its tenth annual 
prize meeting on Wimbledon-common on Monday morning, 
with the advantages of delightful weather, plenty of com- 
petitors, and everything in thorough working order. 

Among other plans now before the Chief Commissioner of 
Works is one, we believe, for improved communication 
through St. James’s-park. Proposals have been made for the 
extension of the carriage-way along the whole length of the 
Mall, so as to afford access to and from Charing-cross. 

Basies TO Let.—One of the many phases of London life 
was a few days since brought to light at the Worship-street 
Police-court. A man and his wife, aged respectively fifty- 
nine and fifty-seven years, and passing by the name of 
Watson, were charged with having procured a girl, eleven 
years of age, for the purpose of begging. The prisoners, who 
lived by mendicancy, had hired the girl from her fat! er for 

the purpose of presenting her to the public as their own child, 
and paid him a shilling per week for her services. The 
Watsons were sent to prison for seven days witb hard labour, 
and the child was given up to her father, who was cautioned 
as to his future conduct with regard to her. 

From Paris, the source of so many horrible stories true and 
false, comes an account of the attempt of a mother to poison 
her little boy, who had been sent to the hospital to recover 


from a systen of alternate beating and starving. She went to 


the hospital, under pretence of visiting her child, carrying hit 
a parcel of cakes. Visitors not being allowed to bring eatables 
unless authorised by a physician, the cakes were forfeited. 
They were found to contain the sulphurous ends of lucifer: 
ere mixed with sugar, enough in one cake to poison tw® 
adults. 

To celebrate the accouchement of the Grand Duchess Marie 
Féodorovna, and the birth of the Grand Duke Alexandre 
Alexandrovitch, the merchants of Moscow have founded 4 
school on a large scale for the children of the poor. 

A new hospital at Hanwell, founded by the Baroness Weld, 
has been solemnly opened and blessed by Archbishop Manning. 
The ceremony commenced with a procession, which marched 
through the ground to the hospital, when the building was 
blessed and formally opened. The procession then entered 
the adjoining church, where the archbishop made an appeal in 
behalf of the new institution. The hospital is 49ft. long, by 
27f{t. wide, Mr. Welby Pugin being the architect. There 
were present on the occasion a large number of priests and of 
the Roman Catholic aristocracy. 

There is now on view in the first-floor gallery of Messrs. 
Debenham, Storr, and Sons’ great auction mart, in King: 
street, Covent-garden, an extraordinary collection of jewels 
and bijouterie. The more important items, some of which 
must be of the value of hundreds, and others of thousands of 
pounds, area brilliant collet necklace of graduated stones, 
a court necklace of emeralds and brilliants, a five-row neck- 
lace of oriental pearls of remarkably large size, a court suite of 
opals and brilliants, several important brilliant pendants an 
brooches, three large brilliant crosses, and innumerable bril- 
liant rings of large size and great lustre. There are also 250 
carats of lustrous brilliants and rose diamonds, besides parcels 
of pearls of fine orient, and other recherché effects. The cata- 
logue describes the whole (150 lots) as being one property, 
and sold to cover an advance. 

Lady Murray, eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Montrose, has gone over to the Church of Rome. ’ 

Caution TO BATHERS.—<A few days ago three young ladies, 
while bathing at Broadstairs, incautiously ventured beyond 
their depth, and were carried into rough and deep water by 
the strong under-current which prevails here in certain con- 
ditions of wind and tide. One of the young ladies had sunk 
twice, and in all probability we should have had _ to record 4 
melancholy accident, but for the promptitude and courage of 
Dr. Sartorius (son of Admiral Sir George Sartorius), who, 
hearing the cries for help, jumped from the pier, and, swim- 
ming to the young ladies, succeed in holding them up until 4 
boat and other assistance arrived. Much credit is also due to 
Mr. J. Heller, of that town, who jumped from the pier, and 
reached the young ladies a few moments after Dr. Sartorius. 

St. Paun’s CarHeprat.—The Bishop of London has ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen to be the morning preachers 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sundays during the present month : 
Sunday, July 11, the Rev. William Rogers, M.A., of Balliol 
College Oxford, rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate ; Sunday, 


| July 18, the Rev. Thomas Jackson, M.A., of St. Mary Hall, 


Oxford, rector of Stoke Newington; Sunday, July 25, the 
Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
rector of St. Saviour’s, Upper Chelsea. Divine Service com- 
mences at 9.45 a.m. 

SUPPRESSION OF A Swiss CoNVENT.—The people of the 
canton of Thurgau have just exercised for the first time the 
right of referendum. Ina population of 90,080 souls, 22,662 
are electors, and these latter had to decide on the mainten- 
ance or suppression of the convent of Katharinenthal, and a 
large majority declared in favour of the secularisation of that 
establishment ; the nuns will consequently be pensioned off, 
a part of the property belonging to the house will be applied 
to religious purposes, and the rest to objects of charity. 

A murder has just been committed at Remilly, France, by 
a farmer named Richard. He wasa man of violent temper, 
and had conceived an extreme hatred against his wife’s un- 
married sister, whom he believed to have made a will leaving 
her property to some other members of the family. Two days 
back, armed with a billhook, he waited for her in a wood 
through which she had to pass cn her return from a neigh- 
bouring market, and on her arrival, although she was accom- 
panied by two other females, he struck her on the head with 
that implement, and repeated the blows till she was lifeless. 
He then disappeared, and has not yet been arrested. 


FEARFUL Suicipe By A WomAN.—On Thursday morning last 
week, midway between Tiverton and the Junction, an elderly 
woman was observed leaning over a hedge as several trains 
passed. When the 11.25 a.m. train arrived near the spot the 
woman threw herself across the rails, and the driver blew his 
whistle, but she never stirred, and before the train could be 
stopped it passed over the woman, cutting off her head, and 
frightfully mutilating her body. The woman’s name is Honey- 


ball. She was a person of independent means, residing near 
where the occurrence took place. It is supposed that she was 
insane. 


MARRIAGE OF COMMODORE NutT AND MINNIE WARREN- 
—The New Haven Palladium publishes some particulars 0 
the marriage of these little people: ‘‘On Wednesday Mr. 
Lewis Dinger (Commodore Nutt) and Miss Ella F. Anthony 
(Minnie Warren) were united as man and wife in the Epis- 
copal Church in Birmingham, the Rev. Dr. Fuller officiating. 
The fair bride was attired in a tasty grey-coloured dress, with 
hat, gloves, and bootees to match. Among those present at 
the church, in full dress, were General Thomas Thumb and 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Royal N. Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. O. B. 
Gray, of New York; and Misses Bassett and Smith, of this 
city.” 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.— Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Wortp’s Hair RESrToRER OR 
DressIne never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application 4 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick an 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allens 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists aD 
Perfumers. Denét, 266, High Holborn, London. 


Houtoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS—THE WANDERER.— 
For all complaints ordinarily affecting mankind, whether 10° 
ternal or external, nothing can compare with these peerless 
remedies, Young and old, of both sexes, may use them wit 
certain success and perfect safety ; they are equally efficacious 
in hot and cold climates; no change of temperature or ons 
keeping impair their curative properties, which never deteriorat® 
and are, therefore, especially adapted for emigrants and officer, 
or gentlemen whose pleasures or duties lead them to forelg” 
countries and various climates. These remedies any man cal 
safely prescribe with the absolute certainty that he cannot do 
wrong ; they purify, and purifying must be beneficial, not e” y 
for the cure of the present ailment, but for security aga! 
future disease. 


ARtstrc GEMS for the SCRAP- 


OOK 2 : 
Wisitoly K.—GROUPS of FLOWERS, a Set of Five, ex- 


alr, 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL’S 
NEW BOOK. 
Second Edition now ready, in post 8vo, price 5s., 
HE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By 
Jonun Sruart Mini. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row, 


finished j oe 

hished in colours, 3s. 5d. in stamps, or a Sample 
Ost fy 

» Post free, for 1s. 5d. stamps. 


JOHN 
HN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


ST. JAMES’S GALLERY. 


BRIGHTON in 1869. 


BY JAMES WEBB, ESQ. 


TH 
IS MAGNIFICENT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW DAILY FROM 10 TILL 6. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
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WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


Ts at? aw ; 
2 question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 


oO? 


for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 
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TRE Fs Descriptive Price-List free on application, 
LUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is the finest Boxwood Set made. 


Prices from 15s. per Set. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 
102, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


Cay 
TION : : : oN et wae 
ON.—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name, JaquEs & Son, on each Box 
without which none are genuine. es 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


An : r : F + 
Y separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 98) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 


. 
3° ~ 102, Fleet Street, London, 
* Lhe py; NO, No, 
2. Mico tincess Dagmar 46, Catherine Sinclair y % i 
iss . Ca : air 92. Grace Aguilar 
* Adele adon 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 93. Grae onble 
4. Dr. Mas ‘atti 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 94, Madame de Sevigne 
e Prince ty Walker 49. Charlotte Corday 95, Joan of Arc 
AS Migs Me Helena 50, Anne Thomas 96. A. B. Edwards 
x Mrs. “ arsh é 61. Letitia Eliza Landon 97. Miss Carpenter 
i Jean spel (Arthur Sketchley) 62. Mary Wollstonecraft 98. Mrs, N. Crosland 
1 Mrs, J elow 53. Mrs. Hemans 99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
1° Eliza’Go 1. Riddell 54. Mrs, Linton 100, Fredrika Bremer 
ty Mrs, § ar 55. Countess Hahn-Hahn 101. Queen Isabella of Spain 
+ Floren; . Hall 66. Mrs. Gatty 102. Miss Hosmer 
1 Hon. “3 N ightingale 57. Florence Marryatt 103. Louisa Pyne 
is Mrs. k a Norton 58. Queen of the Greeks 104, Duchess of Sutherland 
le: Mary Hon Ward 59. Fanny Fern 105. Mrs. Yelverton ; 
17" Tay rE side : va Tay spat of Lea 106, Miss Minnie Hauck 
1s" i y Faker be y 107. Rossini 
» Myg? yok 62, Mrs. Barbauld 108. T i i rede 
2. Miss GLcrneyeroft 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 109. Matiide Me tags Sse Fem aes 
Py Rosa Bout L. Balfour 64. Emma Jane Worboise 110. Charles Dickens 
29° Misg I Sat ete! bk — a ot) 111. George Macdonaid 
23° Miss p, Br s 3. Mrs. Charles Keane 112. Rev. Norms c 
Dy Mrs, aa H. Lee”) 67, Matilda B. Edwards 113. Mame. Santon Dolby. 
25° Mrs. etre 2 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 341. Anthony Trollope 
2g, Mrs Ht Beco, 69, Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 115. Edmund Yates 
or Arabelia coe Stowe 70. Mrs. Browning 116. William Makepeace Thackeray 
hy : claide re dard 71. Mrs, Carey Brock 117. Mrs. Frances ‘Trollope 
29° Mrs. Gas te roctor 72. Virginia Gabriel 118. Alfred Tennyson 
39, Agnes Stes ri 73. Mame. Schumann 119, John Ruskin 
3° Frances Pow land 74. Mrs. Tighe 120. Miss Marriott 
39° ‘ Ts. Chas ad Cobbe 75, Sarah Tytler 121. William Hepworth Dixon 
33° Miss Jewsby ightman 76. The Princess Margaret 122, Mrs. Howard Paul 
ay Mrs. Bray 77. Mary Russell Mitford 123. Bulwer Lytton 
35, pits. Bisource 78. Charlotte Bronte 124. Mrs Stirling 
30; yliza Meteyars 79, Mrs. Eiloart 125. Rev. Chas. Kingsley 
37. ithe Bayly 80, Mdlle. Kellogg 126. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
ug) Midame Lina-G F 81. Queen Victoria 127. Robert Browning 
29, M rs, liphar we oldschmidt 82. Madame Dudevant 128. William Sterndale Bennett 
40, ir t Scott-Si. ia 83. Marguerite A. Power 129. Sir Michael Costa 
41, MS ameso nna 84. Hannah More 130. John Everett Millais, R.A. 
4g Hdd. ¢. Niles 85, Malle. Titiens 131. Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 
43. MuPress Cha sson 86. Lady Dufferin 132, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
44 Me Emily einen 87. Miss S, Flora Heilbron 133. Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A = 
5, Has Burdete tes 88. Madame de Stael 134, Madame Rudersdorif 
Arrie Martinean 89. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 135. Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
a 9). Countess Huntingdon 136. Mrs. Alfred Mellon 
9i. Countess Waldegrave 137. Wilkie Collins. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


p 
HILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 4£.C. 


‘i 

Ron 

NG TO FIN Tra 

_ PRY 7p ie HALEY TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 
King Wi LLIPs GiCOksent mie Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 

own | iliam-street, City: sa ainods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 

ngland, if to the val end Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
ue of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 
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MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 


fRaF Several Articles of unusual interest appear in the J ULY PART (now read i Y thi i 
amongst which are—1. AMONG THE THIEVES. By the Rev. Arracr pri ips eke rater 3 Tptonilieg 
et by a“ Writer i the pau Se aa es He PD inslntioon AND LONDON EXCITEMENTS 
HoMAS ARCHER. ustrated. 3, FAMOUS BRITISH S S, includi d i y 
liter yee levees Sep ‘L > ing Famous Deeds of Naval Daring. By 
*,* The New Tale, ‘‘ BAFFLED,” by Jutta Gopparp, is commenced in the MAY PART, and in No. 116, 


CONTENTS OF “CASSELL’S MAGAZINE” FOR JULY, Price 6d. 
WOMAN: Her Position and Power. 
No. 7. Woman’s Sphere. 
NOBODY’S CHILDREN. An Account of what is being 


BAFFLED ; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. 
“Promises to be by far the best work of its authoress, 
Miss Julia Goddard.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 
ae eek phe Ss a sibiger es ptt Done for Them. With Frontispiece. 
INTS, No.1. “Lost.” By THomas ARCHER, ith ] " 1 x x 
an Illustration by F. Barnard. Lae cate GALE’S RETREAT. A Poem. Illus- 
SHADY PASTORALS: or, Among the Thieves. By the 7, ' 
Rev. Anruur Mcrsett. Being the First of a Series of LIAS Sac oe nats ecently presented to 
Sketches of Visits paid by the Author to the Thieves’ ST. SWIT eared ‘ e sea 
Quarters in Manchester and other Northern Towns, | ”"" th6 Supersti DAY. An Account of its Origin, and of 
and of the Work he did amongst them. he Superstitions and Observances connected with it. 
FAMOUS BRITISH SHIPS. By Commander Bennett, Se eiiie Vee ES ees Showing where we 
R.N. Being Sketches from Memory, and otherwise, : 8 ont 
of Daring Deeds done by English Ships, out of the LIMBS OF THE LAW. 
Track of ordinary Naval Warfare and History. No. 8. The Sheriff. 
FUGITIVE NOTES. 


No. 1. The ‘Speedy ” and the “Sea-horse.” 
UNROMANTIC RAMBLES. 


IIAIR DRESSING, ANCIENT AND MODERN. An 
‘Account of Ladies’ Co fures in all Periods of History. ~ ae 
phe age Visit to Dolor Hugo, the celebrated Cornish 


Illustrated, 
FAMOUS MISiURS. 
ANNI FURACES. A Poem. THINE EYES. A Poem. 
PLAYING-CARDS, A History of their Origin. lllustrated. 
MINOR CHORDS. A Poem. 


ADVENTURE WITH AN ALLIGATOR. 
EVENING. A Poem. 

MINNIKIN AND IMMENSIKOFF. A Story. By a 
SuowMan. 


THOUGHTS IN THE TWILIGHT. 
No. 33. Happiness. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


THE QUIVER. 


“An illu trated magazine, which holds the highest rank among a class of periodicals w é iar’ 

for Sunday reading.”—Army and Navy Gazette. g P hich are peculiarly adapted 
“ Few of our periodicals repay the outlay 

Examiner. 


oo 


(sixpence) for their acquisition more thoroughly than ‘The Quiver.’”— 


CONTENTS OF “THE QUIVER” FOR JULY, Price 6d. 

GREEDY JOHNNY, AND HOW HE WAS PUNISHED 
By Epirn Watrorp, 

THE STORY OF A LIFE. A Poem. 

MODERN LESSONS FROM AN ANCIENT STORY. 

EDGAR’S PUZZLE. By the Author of Just Like Fan.’ 


UNDER FOOT. By Autos Crype, Author of ‘ Maggie 
Lynne,” &c. Chaps. XXXY. to XLUI. Iustrated 
by F. Wilfrid Lawson. 

WORDS IN SEASON. By the Rey. Canon Bateman, M.A. 

A REVERIE BY A STILL SEA. A Poem. By 8. J. 
Sronr. Illustrated. Illustrated. 

IN (Rie MAN’S OWN WORDS. By Grorcre MANVILLE MAT THE MISER. By Epitn Wa.rorp 

ENN, ke: 
NN. JEPHTHAMN. By the Rev. G. M. Love 

ny ' 7 Tal 7 . ° 

TOM CHATOR'S ADVICE. Part 1. : THE THREE ARTISTS. A Poem. Illustrated. 

FRANK CARLTON. A Story of Niagara. By W1iL.raM WITNESSES FROM THE DEAD 
H, G. Krxesron. Illustrated. as ; 

= PAPA’S GIFT. 

THE LILY. A Poem. RECENT BOUKS 
y .f uESO} y S. By th : = : 

PO St Ee Se re By the Rev. } pRoNTISPIECE—“ THE STORY OF A LIFE.” 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE. 


LARGE PRINT. LARGE PICTURES. 
To be completed in 104 PENNY NUMBERS, or 24 SIXPENNY PARTS. 
Part X. is now ready. 


“The plan of the work is far preferable to that of presenting Bible stories, We have no doubt the work will prove 
eminently successful.”—Educational Times. 
«The ‘Child’s Bible’ promises well. Instead of the distracting divisions of chapters and verses, it is arranged in 

so that the ‘sweet stories of old’ are here supplied in something like the form of a 


separate subjects and paragraphs, J ) pplic 
child’s ideal, and are made additionally attractive by the beautiful and truthful-like illustrations of the text.”—Glasyow 


Daily Herald. = Yo 
*,* Or the CHILD'S BIBLE more than 50,000 copies have already been sold. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE; WEEKLY, ONE PENNY. 


THE WORLD OF WONDERS. 


hen complete it will be a capital collecticn of oddities and wonders of every kind and 


ing reading, and useful as well as interesting.”—Literary Churchman. 
tandard book of its class.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette, 


“A wonderful book, truly. W 


sort, forming a volume of most amus' 
“<The World of Wonders’ will doubtless become the s 


CONTENTS OF THE “WORLD OF WONDERS” FOR JULY, Price 6d. 


Spiders. The Bayeux Tapestry. With Ilustra- 


The Gorilla. 

Earliest Life. 

Coral Formations. 

Copper. 

Curious Birds’ Nests. Illustrated. 
Palissy the Potter. 

The Diffusion of Powerful Odours, 
Velocity of eae 

A Magnetic Mountain. 

Wonders of Coal. 


Flying Machines. Illustrated. 
Lace Mechanism. 

The Steam-Engine. 

The Calculating Machine. 

The Magneto-Electric Light. 
The Ste1 eoscope. 

Printing. 

‘The Thames Tunnel. 

'The Eagre, or Bore. 

The Pitt Diamond. ' 
The Barometz, or ‘Tartarian Lamb. 


tions. 

Heavy Rainfalls, and their Causes. 

Cephrenes, the Second Pyramid. 

Wonderful Insects. Illustrated. 

The Throne of the Shahs of Persia. 
Illustrated. 

Eccentric Movement of the Fixed 
Stars. 

The Statue of Jupiter Olympius. 

The Loss of the * Kent.” 

Natural Hygrometers. 


Illustrated. Death from Joy. P 

Gigantic Birds’ Eggs. The Hair Turned White by Grief. The Compass, or Polar Plant. 

Avalanches. The Ivory Plant. Tilustrated. The Caves of Elephanta. IMlustrated. 
Sounds during the Night. 


Wonderful Terraces. 

Crabs Moulting. 

Marine Vermin. 

‘An Animal Poisoning Itself by its own 


Uptilted Mountains. 

Migrations of Insects, 

The Cocoa-nut Crab. 
Two-horned Rhinoceros. 

The Induction Coil. Illustrated. 
Correspondence. 


Trees Struck by Lightning. 

Gigantic Trees of California, 
Caoutchouc. 

A Bali of Stars. Tllustrated. 


Forms of Sound. Illustrated. Virus. ’ 
‘The Georama, and Colossal Model of | Pouch of the Marsupials. 


the Earth. The Elephant. 
A Gigantic Tortoise. The Divining Rod. 
*,* The WORLD OF WONDERS has already reached a circulation of 60,000 copies. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS: 


A NEW MAGAZINE OF TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, AND ADVENTURE. 
Edited by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
PARTS L, IL., IIL, IV., V., VI., VIL, NOW READY. 


i i i i d illustrated by first-class 
“ Truly a magnificent work edited by a gentleman who is thoroughly up to his duties, an 4 
Stee cnone whan we; may mention M. Dore. The paper and printing are as good as the gerbe and the book is in 
every way worthy of being accepted as a permanent record of all that is worthy to be known in iscovery, geography, and 


adventure.’ "—Manchester Exam iner. Bis 
TRAVELS ON THE LIMPOPO RIVER. See Part LII. 


TRAVELS IN EASTER ISLAND. See Part IV. 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH POLAR LANDS. See Part IV. 
TRAVELS ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO THE 
PACIFIO, THROUGH BRITISH AMERICA. See 
TRAVELS IN JAPAN, MBE 
Parts V., VL, ats N. By M. Amm Hvuwpertr. See 
TRAVELS AT THE NORTH POLE._ By J. E. Davis, 
Staff-Commander R.N., F.R.G.S. See Parts V., VI., 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE SOUDAN AND WESTERN 
ABYSSINIA. By Lieut. W. F. Pripracx, F.R.G.S. 
See Parts L, II., III. 1V., v., VI., VI. 

TRAVELS THROUGH THE PASSAGE OF THEGREAT 
CANON OF THE COLO RADO. By Major A. R. 


Catnoun. See Part I. 
TRAVELS IN SPAIN. With Llustrati 
See Parts I., I., IIL, IV., V- 
TRAVELS IN MADAGASCAR. By M. D. Cuarnay. 
See Parts L., IL., HI. : 
TRAVELS IN THE GOLD-FIELDS OF SOUTH 
‘AFRICA. See Part I. 
TRAVELS IN THE HIMALA 
TRAVELS IN MANCHU RIA. See Part I. 
TRAVELS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. See Part I. 
TRAVELS IN PARAGUAY, DURING THE WAR. By 


ons by G. Doré. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA. By W. A. Bett, 
B.A., M.B., &c. See Part V. 

TRAVELS IN THE KURIYAN MURIYAN ISLANDS. 
See Part V. 

TRAVELS OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITION FROM 
CAMBODIA TO THE YANGTSZE-KIANG. See 


YAS. See Parts I. and IV, 


Tomas J. HutcHinson, F. R.G.S., &c. See Parts 1G Part V. 
IIL, 1V. s TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA. By Lieutenant C. R. 
TRAVELS IN ALASKA, FORMERLY RUSSIAN Low. Sco Parts VI, VII. 
AMERICA. By Frepertck Wurmrer. See Part IL. TRAVELS UP THE NILE. (Sir Sauvet Baker.) See 
See Part II. Part VII. : 


TRAVELS IN MANDALAY, AND TREATY WITH 
BURMAH. By H. W. Crorron. See Parts VI., VII. 

TRAVELS IN THE COUNTRY EAST OF THE 
ABYSSINIAN PLATEAU. See Part VI. 

TRAVELS ON THE COAST OF NORTHERN SIBERIA. 
See Part VI. 


TRAVELS ON SINAI. Nap ier 
s HE CA} . By D, T. Ax 

TRAVELS BS. F.R.GS. See Part ILL aa 

TRAVELS ON THE LAKES OF EQUATORIAL 


AFRICA. See Part Til. 
TRAVELS IN CALIFORNIA. By FRrepEerick WHyMPER. 


See Part IV. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


E.C. 
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EO. F. WEST’S POPULAR MUSIC 
for the PIANOFORTE. A Catalogue of all his 
Works may be had gratis and postage free. Mr. G. F. 
West’s Pianoforte Works have always been in much request 
trom the convenience and facility with which they are 
arranged. “TI can always play Mr. West’s arrangements,” 
s acommon remark; ‘they lie so well under the hands,” 
All at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


HACHER and PUPIL —A Duet for the 
Pianoforte on the popular Melody, ‘‘ Home 
Sweet Home.” Arranged expressly for Young 
Children by Gro. F. West. 4s.; free by post 
for 25 stamps. 


HE MARV’LOUS WORK. from 
Haydn’s “Creation.” Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by Gro. F. West. 3s.; free by post for 19 
stamps. 


lee FIRST VIOLET (Mendelssohn). 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by Gro. F. West. 
3s.; free by post for 19 stamps. 


ROGRESSIVE PIANO DUETS. 
Arranged by Gero. F. West. First Stage, 
Second Stage, Thirl Stage, and Fourth Stage. 
The latter contains Six Overtures. 
A Catalogue of the same, and all Mr. 
West’s Works, gratis and postage free, of 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies, 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
ASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
hester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
ime or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
onnexion with any small shops. 


es OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 

FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orclers sent for 
parcels. Established 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only, 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


UGS, FLEAS, and all INSECTS 
instantly destroyed by using McDOUGALL’S DIS- 
INFECTING and INSECT SOAP, the best for Household 
and Scouring Purposes. Free from Poison. Household, 6d.; 
scouring, 4d. perlb. Sold everywhere. — McDOUGALL 
BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street, West E.C. ; 
Manchester, Port-street. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREE T, W. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touch is beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
» bsence of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
bility. 

Received Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for ‘* Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos.” 


PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas. 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas. 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 


Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system. 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application. 


wat can be a Greater SOLACE 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of her 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 
required medical attendance and medicine without the 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching on 


the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
husband ? 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 
ay Spee (Established 1757) is a LYING-IN 
Manat: under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 

ajesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medical 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes at 


the time of their confinement, o . 
: m th 2 
subscribers. 9 e recommendation ot 


ee beer ibs thus aseisted last year. 
e app ats are exceeding} ae 
subseciverd are greatly reed. y numerous, and additional 
‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want of 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every street 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s Cen. 
tenary Festival, 1857. 
The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnestly 


solicited, 
J. SEABROOK, Seeretary 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square, 


St Sheal Fea ath in your aun SRoom ly using 
TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, reese 


rs 
IIT IT 
EXTRACTED FROM THE “FOAMING BILLOWS.” IDEAS j 


A. 
Se ee — Ly 


A daily Bath prepared with this Salt is the natural 
strengthener for weakly Infants and Children. 
Adults find it the most delightful and refreshing luxury ever 
invented. 


Copy of a Letter received by Mr. Morris, Chemist, Birmingham. 
Enasaston, December 10, 1863. 
Dear Sir,—Having suffered severely from Rheumatism in my ancle for more than twelve months, I was recommended 
to try Tidman’s Sea Salt. I found, after two or three applications, much less pain, and by the frequent application of the 
Salt was at length completely cured. 1 have, therefore, much pleasure in recommending it to the notice of the Public,.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, JOHN ELLERBY. 
10, ADELAIDE-STREET, Stranp, Loxpoy, W.C., April 25, 1864. 


Gentlemen,—Will you please forward me a Bag of your Sea Salt to-morrow? It has done wonders. My little girl, 
two and a-half years old, had lost the use of her legs and could not stand; she had hitherto been strong and ran about. 
The medical man strongly recommended the sea-side. Seeing your advertisement, I was determined to give it a trial, the 
weather at the time being very unsettled and cold. Iam happy and ee to say that my little girl can now run alone 
again. 1 have had but the one 7b. bag, and she has not taken any medicine while we have been using your Sea Salt.—I 
am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, GEORGE HARRIS. 

Messrs. Tidman and Son. 


Kryeswixrorp, December 27, 1864. 


Gentlemen,—I have enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s,, and will thank you to send per G.W. Rail, 561bs of your celebrated 
Sea Salt. Please let it be in two 28lb. bags, as I want part fora friend. Its properties 1 find truly marvellous. I have 
for the last twenty years suffered from Chronic Rheumatism, which at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, using your Salt in September last, and have not felt the least touch 
of Rheumatism since, and I also consider it has greatly improved my general health.—l am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

::. Messrs. Tidman and Son. R. J. WILLIAMS, 
19, HeNRIETTA-STREET, Brunswick-square, November 13, 1865. 

Gentlemen,—My little girl, aged five years, has from her birth been suffering from weakness, tebe causing one of 
her legs to bow out ; but being induced to try one of your boxes of Sea Salt, I can truly say with great pleasure that she 
can now walk strong, and that her leg is becoming quite straight.—I am, your faithful servant, Cie win 
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Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, Druggists, &e. 
TO PREVENT DECEPTION AND DISAPPOINTMENT SEE THAT EVERY PACKET BEARS OUR TRADE MARK 


TIDMAN & SON, 10, WORMWOOD STREET, LONDON, 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 
HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Al IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. ead Patterns. 


12 Spoons, Table .............c0008 aratesees axa aseees S1916; 0a 83-9. .. £211 0 
DZ en55 ve -DOSSCLE isscisctescesets coses Rorarty eecrrere 1 5 6 : 118 0 
LQ See Res Sk hae ees Berean oy het Re 012 9 meertiets 11 6 
tah Me pee toh) Ute orca eestor serene err 0 8a0ie Fo. : 0 6 0 
6 Pie ae) 0:4 aie ere ner Pree reer Soe ees croc ie) herar 0 8 6 
Viet om ore VAT ce brortctr tetris terri ak ees: O sl 2 a 6. Sernay; ss , 017 0 
A Ladles;, Sauce terns ..sceescetietees Peveccores teehee BN Oh GO peencere sz s2e 0 8 6 
1 >> soup yo O82. 9. Be. wx 015 0 
12 Forks, Table 2 Gia & Wo Seas 3 1 0 
12 Suey Dessertwtircccicistrcasettticsh eee 114 0 ee 26 0 

£9 14 8 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 
Noticr.—RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


WC: 


§2>° ST R-A-N-D, Ob ON D:ON,; 


TO LADIES. 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and perrrctiy smoorH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s, 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win THE BEST ARTICLES 
A 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andijBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


DEANE’S—Domestie Baths for every purpose, Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANPE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. : 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. «,x1ne wiuawsrreen, LONDON BRIDGE. 


EN 


Street. 


A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The Teething of Infants forms the chief anxieties of mothers, but 


MRS, JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Free from any Narcotic, affords immediate relief to the Gums, prevents Convulsions, 
and during 40 years has attained a world-wide reputation. tard 
JOHNSON’S Name on each Bottle; also that of BARcLay and Sons, 95, Farringdon 


Mothers should see MRS. 


Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 87% 


Price 7s. 6d 

“Ts a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analys@ 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Mornin 

Star. 

“Tt is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“ Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incide 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches intet 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interes 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages. ~ 
Western Daily Mercury. me 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent. — 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginniDs» 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.”—7 ne 
Bookseller. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Jonn Rose Butt! 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quité 
invigorating. ’"—Public Opinion. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey: 
By Wituam Gixpest, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Crown 8yo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 

““«The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before thé 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“<«The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidenc@ of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,’”—A thenceum. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dar.ow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 

“Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincol* 
Standard, 

“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronoune 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not esche¥ 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what mays 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie }§ 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline the™ 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we ca” 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant littl¢ 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 
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THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fscp. 8V? 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way W? 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family ' is * 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 
fa ot Di mel to SPR Dr AAA ONE OIA DAC OLR LP IO 
MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 

Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum- 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 

“This isa most painful story, written with power and 

alent. —Atheneum. 

“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value tha? 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—JZllustrate 
London News, 

“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Time? 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; oF; 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffering% 

By the late Rev. E, Herwoop. 

“This is a little book singularly fitted for those who a 
suffering from spiritual depression or worldly adversity. ~ 
Christian Times. f 

“Tt isa tender and holy little volume, addressing itsel 
to the great multitude of sufferers, and seeking to comfor 
them by the precious teachings of God’s Word.”—Znglis 
Independent 

“This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations ° 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and t 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second editio™ 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book Z 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His ‘description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time ‘ 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything els 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficient 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapté 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Human Fe 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The R a: 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of A ¢ 
versity.” The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nue 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrativ 
reference in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 

‘¢ The third edition of this little book, published at the 
desire of the friends of the deceased author, will find ees 
readers, as in it hte cheering consolations of the GosP 
are ably and prominently set forth.—The Bookseller. 
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Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, | 
ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic 12 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Education®) 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. Wit 
Prescription. 

“Written with much vigour.”—Bookseller. “ 

‘Written with reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily ae 
graph. 

“Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. > 

“He writes vith good sense and much force.” —P™ 
lishers’ Circular. 

“The sentiments have a good deal of truth in t 
We have in our midst no end of shams and rogue in 
deserve merciless castigation.... He is quite ie tbe 
pointing out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it 
best of his ability.”—Public Opinion. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street 
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B.C. 
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JULY 3, 1869.] 
LAIN NEEDLEWORK WANTED 


z or Morning and Children’s Dresses to make-——Mrs. 
urnbull, 48, Crogsland-road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 
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(HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

F Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 

English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 

mpanions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 

ansferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 
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By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
5 ez 
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Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


pManufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 

Bin. Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 

pies ene Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
on. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


BLEEDS; 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
Rr pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
LECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
E eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
LECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
E plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
“LECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis. 
LECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 
ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
In case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
ve., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


MBS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
2 street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
Jewellery, trinkets, old china, and miscelianeous property, 
c. All letters and parcels addressed as above, Cash re- 
Mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own resid ences. 


RWEN's BRAN TABLET, 64. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands, 


Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 


OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
8nd the articles joined bear washing iu boiling water. It 
Combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
eedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
4nd is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
May be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ormaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
8nd Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
renewed, however much broken. 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
le Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 
een nereetereesetaarreeemanseateeenercone ea 


NO LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGE’S EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s, each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 


18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


ty Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
© Handkerchief known as 


“e "HE 
~ ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 
a eee 


JACKSON’S CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &c. 


In Bottles at 6d. and 1s, each, by Chemists, &c. 
ee a eee 


NAPINE. 
A xy REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
NEW AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 
FR FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &c., 
OM WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 


ld by the Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d.,1s., & 2s. 6d. 


TEETH. 
JEWEL-POINTED INSTRUMENTS ; 


ang ae safety, comfort, and efficiency in the cleansing 
= ™Mprovement of Natural Teeth. By A. ESKELL, 
ulting Dental Practitioner, of 8, Grosvenor-street, 


Tos Aah 
mpersquare, Free on application, or by post for two 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


ear gOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
®s8 for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


the team Onial No, 845.—Jexny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
aki "mony already so general.” 
benefited a No. 621.—Lovisa Pyxe writes: “1 have 
cake much from the use of them.” 
fing ih No. 4,087.—Atrrep G. Vance writes: “I 
eatin very beneficial,” 
Pproy, Onial 4,126.—Arcupisnop Mannina writes: “I 
* Gey highly of them.” 
§Ustain ae delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
stop ite es ncrease the power and compass of the voice, 
Yooal chore’ “nd impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
So) : 
8, 1 np ozes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
; stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
ars-road London, and all Chemists, 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


1 SILKS AND SILK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A LARGE PARCEL OF PLAIN GLACE SILKS IN COLOURS AND FANCY, 
PRICE 1s. 11}p. PER YARD; ORIGINAL COST, 3s. 6p. 


CHENE DO., IN VARIOUS PATTERNS, 2s, 114p. PER YARD; ORIGINAL COST, 
4s. 1lp. 


BLACK GLACE AND GROS GRAINS, THE RICHEST AND CHSAPEST IN THE 
KINGDOM. 


VELVETS, IN COLOURS, Is. 113p., 2s, 64p., 2s. 114p. PER YARD. 
BLACK DITTO, FROM 2s. 114p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD. 


See slr ERW Lo Sek 


GENERAL DRAPERS, 


©.OF 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-strect.) 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


eee meme 


Patent Hid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


' Have been celebrated for half a 
century for Heetete ee of fit, finish, 
strench, and durability. 

! “TLadies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. - All Gloves post free. , 

¥ Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 62. 

Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 

Boxes suitable for presenta. 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL,‘ 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s, each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
_ And all Chemists. 


-FOR THE REMOVAL crIN ary ~—~ 
rep RRA eS rr HHT 
——, ] | } See : 
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BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. 144 


1, 3, LONG ACRE, 


THE 


‘“‘DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
T.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
LONDON, 


Price 22 Guineas. 


W.C 


/f Carriages and arness of all kins, for home and 


foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION, 


READING'S 
— Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTeNT NoIseLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL, 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


re oe 


AND 


LIVER 
OMPLAINTS. 


2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., & 11s. 


Q 
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Economists and Conxoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


a 


PREPARED 
COCOA, 
WHICH 1S 


The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 
ONE SHILLING PER POUND. 


Has no Attractive Nane but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STAROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 

as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 

acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
NSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

ANTLSTAIN. 

It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
~~ oH moulds, iruit, wine, and other stains 

) from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
one, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
4 free Seven Stamps. 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists, 
Vholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
| 3, Cheapside London, 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 


Directions for Use.—Moisten the , 
4 part to be written upon with a solu- Bare eS 
tion of soda dissolved in water, then .33%¢ 
mark on the linen while wet, and ies 
# afterwardsiron the writing with ahot [it\¢ 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- (3 
mon soda or carbonate of soda will |g 
wij answer equally well. i 2 
Sold by Stationers and Chemists, |Sai79% 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, post # 
4 tree, Seven Stamps. 
37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
Ese NERVES are those delicate organs 


which, spreading to every part of the body, give 
pleasure or pain according to the state of heaith of the 
body. If this be disordered, violent Headaches, Rheu- 
matic Affections, Lowness of Spirits, and a feeling of utter 
despair are produced, That most unpitied of all complaints, 
the Toothache, is commonly caused by an affection of the 
nerves, as is also Neuralgia. For all Nervous Complaints 


use Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills only. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s, 1)d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 


PRAMETON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
emedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoins will 
be entirely carried off by their use, 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalen 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, e 
yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of “h 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com 
plexion. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. pe 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


AW HELPTONS. 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. ; 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid, Is. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of al’ 
Chemists and Medicine Venders. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 


See ee 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, . 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. Gd. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of W EAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, | 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Pos age, 6d 


| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly London . 
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{AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate- 


hill. — Povtraits engraved from photograplis of 
thirteen young Princes, from four to sixteen years Of age, 
two learned Divines, and twenty-two eminent Poets and 
Paiuters, adorn the figures of the new ILLUSTRATED 
FASHION BOOK, described below.* Post free for six 
stamps, deducted from a purchase. 


ae of PRINCE ALPHONSE of 


PORTUGAL. 
Boys’ Knickerbocker Suit, 
: 16s, to 35s. 
ORTRAIT ‘of the PRINCE ROYAL of 
PORTUGAL. 
Boys’ Sailor’s Suits, 
16s. to 30s, ‘ 


portrait of PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR. 
‘ Boys’ Highland Suit, 
3 guineis to 6 guineas. | = 
PRINCE HENRY of 
PRUSSIA. 
Boys’ Zouave Trouser Suit, 
Tos. 60 to 358, 
[PL ostt of ‘the PRINCE ROYAL of 
PRUSSIA. 


Youths’ Eton Dress Suit, 
24s. to 45s. 


PRINCE RUDOLPH of 
AUSTRIA. 


Youth's Negligé Suit, 
21s. to 55s, 


porreair of the GRAND DUKE SERGE 
of RUSSIA. 
Y ouths’ Oxonian Suit, 
80s, to 55s, 
pgkrrarh of the PRINCE IMPERIAL of 
FRANCE. 
Youths’ Cambridge Suit, 
30s. to 55s. 
ORTRAIT. of .PRINCE. WALDEMAR of 


DENMARK. 
Boys’ Navy Overcoat, 
15s. 6d. to 30s. 


ORTRAIT of PRINCE PAUL of RUSSIA. 


Boys’ Princelet Overcoat, 
12s, 6d. to 25s, 


poueae of the PRINCE of ASTURIAS. 


| esthiniers ta of 


Pytt RAIT of 


Boys’ Sac Overcoat, 
q 15s. 6d. to 30s. 


ORTRAIT of the PRINCE of PARMA. 
Boys’ Chesterfield Overcoat, 
16s. to 35s, 

ORTRAIT of PRINCE LEOPOLD of 

ENGLAND. 
Youths’ ion Overcoat, 
12s, 6d. to 3 


ORTRAIT of the Rey. eT HALL. 


Clerical Overcoat, 
25s, to 70s. 


poste of the BISHOP of LUNDON. 
j : Clerical Frock Suit, 

66s. to 114s. 
SWINBURNE, Esq. 


Full Dress Suit, 
59s. to 110s. 


porrrarr of DANIEL MACLISE, Esq. 
Fed ock Coat Dress Suit, 
69s. to 114s 
of THOMAS FAED, Esq., R.A. 
Full Dress Suit, 
70s. to 120s. 
feats of GUSTAVE DORE, Esq. 
Frock Coat Suit, 
59s. to 114s. 


poRtRalt RAIT of ROBERT BROWNING, Esq. 


Professional Oxonian Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 


ORTRAIT of NATH. HAWTHORNE, Esq. 
Dbl.-breasted Morning Suit 
59s. to 90s. 

DORTRAIT of TALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 


Cambridge Suit, 
59s. to 90s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


portrait of GERALD MASSEY; Esq: 
Dress Oxonian Suit, 
Prices trom 42s, to 90s. 
7 LUDGATE-HILL, 50, 
RAIT of H. W. LONGFELLOW, Esq. 
Negligé Suit, 
42s. to 90s. 


pormralr of A. C. 


P ORTRAIT 


| Babe 


pesiare of MARTIN F. TUPPER, Isq., 


Yachting Suit, 
- 42s, to 90s. 


[Ler siete of JOHN MILLAIS, Esq., R.A. 
New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s, 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
IT. WEBSTER, Esq., li. A. 


New Chesterfield Overcoat, 
21s. to 84s, 
LUDGATE- HILL, 50. 


ORTRAIT of HOLMAN HUNT, Esq., R.A. 


Summer Overcoat, 
218. to 55s, 


P.. FRITH, .Esq., R.A. 
Czar Overcoat, 


42s, to 126s. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


pomn of SIR E.. LANDSEER, R.A. 


hy ceryer Overcoat, 
21s. .t 
LUDO ATE. HILL, 50. 


portrait of -J. LINNELL, Esq., ‘Sen. 


Canadian Suit, 
42s. to Tis. 


portrait of JNO. HuGG, Esq., F.R.S 
Cricketing Suit, 
45s. to 63:3. 


PORTRAIT of CHARLES MACKAY Esq., 


Riding and Hunting Suit, 
838s. to 1278. 
SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


porktRarr of PROFESSOR AYTOUN 
Shooting Suit, 
42s. LO 8us, 
LUDGATE-HILL, 650. 


POkTRAIT of MDLLE. ROSA BONHEUR,. 


RIDING HABIT, 
The Hussar, 50s. to 126s. 
Special Rooms. 


of MISS ELIZA COOK. 


RIDING HABIT, 
The Alexandra, 38s. to 84s. 
Patterns Free. 


DRICE SIXPENCE, deducted from a pur- 


By the aid of this Book gentlemen and their 
ance can measure themselves, and 
ceful | fit. 
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portal of .W. 
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sons residing at a dist 
secure a  pertect | and gra 
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LUDGATE- 


THE LADY’S 


Pe 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE FOR 
WORLD. / Azz KINDS OF WORK. | 
Gold Medal ate 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREER. PARIS, NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 


THE “HOWE” 
Solving Zachines 


y|| CHEAPEST, BEST, 


OWN -PAPER. 


COMPLETE 


ARE THE 


GEORGE W. HOWE, NhinnGER, 1867 FIRST EXAMINING 
64, REGENT STREET, /TH E 


LONDON, W. 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
$ Full value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. ~ Those who. do - this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines, or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
~ steam-power — value . them, 
sand unreservedly recommend 

them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and the 95 Silver 
Medals and Lata Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 


5 = Li, singe, 51, 12s.; and *‘ Vowel 

ig 8s., which combines 

ge W sania! Wringing, and 

x Mangling. Trial allow ed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


“HOWE.” 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, “Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5/. 


PROSPECTUS. POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO.,63, Fleet St.,Londox. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 3s, 
COMPLETE. 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 


ALL KINDS 
OF 


DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


Witn NEATNESS AND 
RAPIDITY. 


Samples 


Free. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


Price £6. 


LOCK-STITCH RY 
TREADLE MACHINE 


£8 00 
COMPLETE. 


GUARANTEED 
TO DO 

A Wider Range 
of Work 


WirHout CHANGE 
THAN 

ANY MACHINE 

“ HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


“THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
Tt combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “new ramcyy SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH «a the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, 2nd in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


Ornamental Sewing 


SoutH Lonpon.. §, 
LIVERPOOL ...... 
MANCHESTER .... 
NEWCASTLE.... «+ 
EDINBURGH 


Newington Causeway. 
21, Bold Street. 

105, Market Street. 

58, Northumberlant St. 
. 107, Prince’s Street. 
GLASGOW... 2.06. 65, Buchanan Street. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
M ACHINES “for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


in every class of Sewing. 
sane ,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December! 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoncto acquire their perfect 


use ina few hours. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

DUNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dupuy .... 69, Grafton Street. 
Bretrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
BristoL .. 19, High “Street. 
LEEDS rials ‘Commercial Street. 


W. F, THOMAS & Go's PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 


Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 
Sewing Machines for Tailors. 

Sewins Machines for Bootmakers. 
Sewing Machines for Shirt Collar Makers 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers. 


Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers. 


Button-Hole Machines for Cloth & Linen. 


*,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
rWwo- THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 60s. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE 


Ws be SEH O MALS) 2G 12@20% 
The Original Patentees, 


1 & 2, 


CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


"AND 54, UNION PASSAGE, - BIRMINGHAM. 


AGENTS 


ANTE] 


£7 10s 


[Jury 10, 1869. 


(TEXTILE FABRIC for MOURNING, 
only to be had at Messrs. JAY’S. Crape Grenadine- 
an economical and well-wearing material, for deep mourn- 
ing, One Guinea the dress, 13 yards. 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
, HOUSE, 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


LACK: GROUND ALPACA 
DRESSES, with white Foulard designs, 14 guineas 
each. Patterns free, 
JAY'S. 
ik HE C H ELTE NHAM SUIT for 
LADIES.—Can be worn cyer any other dress ; forms 2 
perfect suit in itself. The Skirt is simply buttoned on, the 
Jacket loose, and the whole costume thoroughly wate?- 
proof. Price 1} guincas, complete. 
JAY'S, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street: 

“* We have rarely seen a lady’s garment so well suited for 
our own climute or for continental travelling.”—Morning 
Paper. 

[ASH ION IN DRESS for the Present 

Sceason,—Klegant Costumes of the Newest Paris Styles 
made up ready for immediate wear, in every New Material 
out, and so moderate in price as to snit all classes ; from 
about 5s. 9d. each to Five Pounds. <A Large Stock and 


Splendid Assortment. 
HENRY. GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OFFORD STREET, W.C. 


aa 


|ANGFAcTURERS of UNDER- 
iii CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN.— One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
LONDON.—For Marriage Outfits, Families going Abroad, 
and Others, a great Saving may be effected. A very 
useful Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price 
of every Article of Under-clothing, Baby Linen, Stays 
Skirts, Petticoats, Frocks, Dresses, Boys’ Suits, and 

General Outfitting, will be sent post-free to any address. 

HENRY GLAVE 
534 to 557, NEW OXEORD- STREET, W.C, 
¥ aE eared 
APANESE = STEKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 63d. the yard. an opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. 


HARVEY & CO. 
Patterns Sent. 


NEW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 
Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., “108. gd., and 
12s, 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 
quality at 2s, the yard; not to be equalled, 
Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO, 
BLAcKk CASHMERE LOOSE 


JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, elabo- 
rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. each. 
The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfully 
the state of Paris Trade at this crisis. 


Samples Sent. 
HARVEY & CO. 
ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glaces, 
and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warranty 
for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 4 


Patterns Sent. 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, 8S. 


HALSES GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism. 
Loss of Muscular Power. Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road, 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


- 400K 10 YOUR TEETH. 


\ R. FRANCOIS (late J eans); Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TKETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.asct. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 


able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston: 
square.—Consultatton Free. 


cpnnenentnlinsiasao areal aajetelenbipcapanciamishionassthadiaedboreken-cemieeneng ia apedenaaseentoanessmen 
TH E WANZER LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine ., .. £9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 & 


The success of these new Machines has been unprece 
dented, and the Company, having erected an addition 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Order 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


“ QEWING MACHINES. — LADIES 


about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 
the NEW and WELL-SELECTED STOCK submitte 
for SALE by S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-street, Soho, 


(four doors from Oxford-strect). Machines by twenty o 
the best makers. 

The “Little Wonder” ..........ec0008 £115 0 

The ‘ Bartlett,” complete ............ 215 0 

The * Cleopatra? ov. iisecvecscte 4 40 

The “ Wanzer Lock-stitch” ........++ 4 0 

Treadle Machines from ......+seeee0e 440 ad 

Machines exchanged within one month if not appro¥ 
yy ee ae Bo 02 

Printed : aa Published by WILLTAM FREEMAN, at ton. 


Fleet-street, in theParish of St. Bride, City of Lo? 
—Saturday, July 10, 1869. 


